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RIENDS’ FAMILY NEAR GWYNEDD STA- 


tion, North Penna. R. R., will take a few boarders for 
summer, fall, or permanent. Address C., Hoyt P. O., Pa. 


FRIEND DESIRES A POSITION OF TRUST. 

At the “ Friends’ Home,’’ or managing bousekeeper at 
hotel preferred Address A 35, Office INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, 


Millinery. 


Successor to E. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
SHOEMAKER, 


533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. 


WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


314 FRANKL IN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


HE ARBORTON, 

S. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. Kept by Friends 
and situated balf a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea wa’er baths. For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The first trip to Niagara Falls. Watkins’ Glen, Havana Glen, 
and other interesting places en route will leave Seventh month 
21st, 7 days, for $3200. This tripincludes drives and sails on 
reneca Lake *' Special attention given to elderly or young = 
sone traveling aloue.”’ A deposit of $3.00 :equired 4 days before 
ttarting on all trips. This secures better accommodation on all 
steamers and at different hotels. 

For further information inquire of 

_REBE! CA B. NICHCLSON, Wee Caager street, Camden, N. J. 


Saquitdble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


OFFERS : 
$28,000 City of Scranton, Pa., 4 '-2s, 
Due December, 1911 and 1916. 
$60,000 City ot Key West. Fla.. 8s, 
Due April, 1902. 
$33,000 Hardin County, Ohio, 6s, 


Due July, 1893 and 18% 


$70,000 Minnehaha County, 8. Dak., 4 1-2s, 
Due April, 1904 and 1909. 

$30,000 Minneapolis, Minn., 45, 
Due April, 1922. 

$50,000 Ogden City. Utah, 5s, 
Due April, 1912. 


Prices and full particulars will be furnished on application. 
Send for circular. 


RAILROAD ACCOMMODATIONS 


To the FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE and FRIENDS UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR, to be held at 

Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., Eighth Mo. 16th. 


Trunk Line Agents have made Special Rates on all the rail- 
roads for Friends attending the Conferences. Friends from the 
West and North and those not convenient to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Washington, D. C., will purchase 
their tickets to Washington, paying full fare for them, being 
sure to receive a certificate to that effect from the Railroad 
Ticket Agent, which, when presented to the Ticket Agent in 
Washington, will entitle the holder to a return ticket at one- 
third the regular rate. 

Round-trip tickets from Washington to Purceliville, Va., 
good for ten days, can be purchased at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Tepot in Washington, for $2.00. 

On account of the convenience of transfer in the same depot 
‘n Washington, and other accommodations offered, Friends are 
advised to purchase their tickets, as far as practicable by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

A special train will leave New York on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Eighth month 13, about 10.15 a. m. 

Arrive at Broad St. Station Pailadelphia, abc ut 12.40 p. m 

Wilmington, Delaware, 1.20 
” Union Station, Baltimore, o 62.50 
- Washington, D. C., “ 35 
- Purcellville, Va., “ 6.00 

Those desiring rates, information, and tickets for this through 
special train sbould apply to 

JosEPH A. BoGARDUs, 167 Chambers street, N. Y., 

Clerk of General Conference. 
JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, Sedgwick Avenue, N. Y., 
President of Friends’ Union. 

RopeEatT M. JaANNEY, 1522 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 

HOwARD M. JENKINS. 921 Arch street. 

Dr. O. EDWARD JANNBY, 837 N. Eutaw street, Baltimore. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

All persons expecting to attend the First-day School General 
Conference, or Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, as dele- 
gates or visitors, will please notify the undersigned at once, 
statirg by which route they expect to go, and the time of their 
expected arrival in Virginia. 

JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS 
167 C hambe rs street, New York City 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt, 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same on or before Sixth month 
Ist, 1892, to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TWRMS.—PaYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . . et 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Singie numbers,. . . 5cents| 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE DO NOT “S8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES —For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 


times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, DRaFts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. S@-Draw 


checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 
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What is More Refreshing than 
a Cup of Good Tea? 


So much cheaper than Cocoa. 3 pounds of In- 
gram’s Blended Tea sent prepaid on receipt of $2; 
and if we receive $10 with five other names, 6 pack- 
ages of the above Tea (21 pounds), will be for- 
warded to one address. 

WILLIAM 8. INGRAM. 
TEA DEALER, 


31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fothergill House, 


N. CAROLINA AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 





Open all the year; quiet and homelike. 
E. HARTLEY, Proprietor. 


[e- 
elie 
¢ L Lys, Wi. f 


Always open. Passenger elevator, and all modern hote! 


A t/t, / hie 


conveniences J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTs, 

W. W. LAMBORN, 
Proprietors and Managers. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 
BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. ; 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. Elevation 
1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budu's Lake. Excellent fish- 
ing and boating. Fine mountain views. Accommodations first- 
class. Rates moderate. Open Sixth month Ist. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co, New Jersey. 


Ocean Villa, 


1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. 8S. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This house is nicely located near the beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guests. Will open Fifth month 28, 


WM. and ANNIE K. TAYLOR. 
The Revere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


The Radnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR TciE OCEAN, 
TERMS MODERATE. 
H. W. SHARPLES?, 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


in Tia Case. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 
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Spring time is Daisy time, 


Nice things come together; 


Summer time is Rose time, 


Fair and golden weather; 


eppeeecrs, Autumn time is frost time, 


Would youd 
have it al- 
ways be, 
Rose and Daisy time ? 


‘3 Forest trees a-flaming ; 
o Winter time is bleak time, 
S Ice and snow 

a-reigning. 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 


Buy the Powder named below et 
And find without a doubt, 

Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


For all 
seasons 


Gold Dust Washing Powder, 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


For Dry Goods — 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


STREETS. 


-=DRY GOODS— 


The atock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly az low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
6s of goods. 





~ INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


| GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 


DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 


| CERTIFICATES 


| WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
| 


O- 
/O 


72% 


PAYING 


WE HAVE HAD 


21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
| NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest aid Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETU NED TO INVESTORS — 
$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con - 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as = we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the | nks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 


vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and usetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Clessical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


(/HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


_ Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


DARLINGTON SI SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-seventh school year of this Institution will com- 
mence Ninth month 12th, next. All the branches of a liberal 
education, including Languages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thor- 
oughly and carefully taught. Theschool has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year, For catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


ARTIN ACADEMY, 
A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 

J. HENRY PAINTER, B.8., M. S., Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





! WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD- 
ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
CHARLES Dre GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore Coll 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL. BB. 
GO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph. D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Opens Ninth month 13. Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will n on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Address until ae month 20, 1892, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY) 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MERTING, PENNA. 
Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. 
lars or further information, to 
MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meetizg, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Boarding scholars 
Apply for circu 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in th: 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach 
ing. Buildings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 


AAteets ©. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


A uTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by Tt a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel cannaiiniamenat 1013 coos Garden St. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings : 
S.andard Goods. wamadeighin. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS. 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 





Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 


Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


T he use of | the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 

iser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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BE STRONG. 
“The joy of the Lord is your strength.”’—Neh. 8: 10. 
O, YE who hear the bidding of my song! 
If anxious cares within your being throng, 
And all the world, with you, seems going wrong, 
Well may ye ask, “And how can I be strong?” 
But, lo! God’s joy suffices, 


Remember that the bidding is Divine, 

Repeated often in the sacred line; 

Nor would it be so, if the power divine 

Were not far greater than your need or mine. 
For all God’s joy suffices. 


What makes us weak ? Ah! must we not confess 

That, very often, not alone the stress 

Of toils and burdens that so closely press, 

But—looking at them, wishing they were less ; 
While the Lord’s joy suffices. 


Grief and complaining wear life’s force away ; 
Seek, with some word of light, some happy lay, 
For the hard conflict your weak soul to stay. 
In the Lord’s joy must be our strength alway ; 
And the Lord’s joy suffices. 
—Charlotte Fiske Bates, in 8. S. Times. 


HOME MISSIONS AND PAID “ PASTORS.” 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING, FIFTH 
MONTH 23. 
(Conclusion from Last Week.) 
Tue Yearly Meeting again assembled in joint con- 
ference (afternoon) in very large numbers, to con- 
tinue the consideration of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee’s report. 

Alfred Trusted thought it would have been kind 
if, instead of rushing at once into criticism of the 
work of the committee, the Yearly Meeting had first 
expressed the gratitude so largely due to them for 
their labors. He should be glad to see some means 
adopted by which the quarterly meetings could be 
brought into more intimate association, but he 
thought a strong central committee must be ap- 
pointed. No one could prevent individual Friends, 
or a committee of Friends, from collecting subscrip- 
tions, from applying to monthly meetings to know if 
they wanted assistance, and to using those subscrip- 
tions, for the assistance of those who were appointed 
to visit or to settle in those meetings. The choice 
was between a committee appointed by the Yearly- 
Meeting and a self-constituted committee. Those 
who received such assistance from the Society should 
be subject to its healthy criticism, and he would 
therefore encourage the re-appointment of the com 
mittee for one year only. 


Thomas Pumphrey mentioned that, four years ago, 
he had expressed some jealousy as to a part of the 
proceedings of the Home Mission Committee, and 
he had scarcely got into the yard before he was 
asked to allow himself to be nominated for a seat on 
the committee. He mentioned this to show the de- 
sire of the committee that it should be composed of 
Friends of varied views. He had heard many mis- 
taken statements as to the objects and methods of 
the committee, and he had always made a point of 
endeavoring to trace these to their origin. He had 
almost always—not quite always—found that these 
had their origin in misunderstandings. The execu- 
tive were always willing to endeavor to act in har- 
mony with what they believe would be the wishes of 
the Yearly Meeting. As to the difficult and intricate 
questions, how far it might be right and wise to pro- 
vide for the necessities of those who felt it right to 
give their whole time to the edification of meetings 
up and down the country; his own feeling was one 
of great difficulty as to how in principle, to divide 
the payment of the expenses of our own ministering 
Friends, traveling in this country and abroad, from 
those of Friends working under the committee. He 
had lately been reading the account of the labors of 
James Backhouse and George Washington Walker, 
who traveled in the ministry for ten years in Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, and whose expenses, he 
had no doubt, were paid by the meeting. The same 
was done in the case of foreign missionaries, and of 
deputations sent out by the Yearly Meeting. He 
had no special concern himself to go with the depu- 
tation recently sent to Canada, and yet the Yearly 
Meeting paid his expenses. He did not see how to 
draw the line between the two cases. If by the ap- 
pointment of a representative conference the Yearly 
Meeting could get closer to this question, and could 
see whether any better way than the present could 
be devised, he believed it would be a useful service. 

Sarah Satterthwaite Clarke said that for years she 
had thought upon the possibility of bringing this 
work into closer connection with the quarterly and 
monthly meetings. Might there not be the strong 
central committee, and then evangelistic committees 
—or whatever name might be used—appointed 
locally at the direction of the Yearly Meeting, to co- 
operate witb the central committee ? 

C. Braithwaite thought it was a very hopeful sign 
that the criticism to-day had been directed not so 
much to the work of the committee as to its best 
constitation. It was now for the first time possible 
for the Yearly Meeting to address itself to the ques- 
tion of the best constitution of the permanent com- 
mittee. The committee had hitherto been compelled 
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to act, as it were, on the defensive; but one might 
hope from the encouraging sympathy expressed to- 
day that it was now recognized to be of a permanent 
character, and that it would consequently be able to 
enter upon lines of service from which it had hitherto 
been debarred. He did not think that they need 
shrink from such a conference as had been suggested. 
He trusted that the conference would be consti- 
tuted of Friends who had not merely read about 
these things, but had taken part in them and faced 
them as practical questions. He thought the fact that 
the committee had sat with closed doors had tended 
to a good deal of misunderstanding of their methods ; 
and believed that it would be a great advantage to 
the conference if the quarterly meetings could be re- 
quested to send up two representatives each to that 
committee to act as integral portions of it, and thus 
becoming acquainted with its practical work, to re- 
port upon the same to the quarterly meetings. 
William Robinson supported the suggestion for a 
conference. It was a happy mode of attempting to 
deal with what was a great difficulty. There was 
undoubtedly a feeling of deep uneasiness up and 
down the country, accompanying deep interest in 
mission work ; and the uneasiness was based upon 
the belief that some of the methods adopted in the 
work were not in harmony with the principles of our 
Society, and that it could not be seen whereunto this 
might grow. If we looked back to the origin of the 
clerical system, which was such an incubus in the 
Church to-day, we should find it had very small be- 
ginnings. He thought the money question had a 
great share in the growing up of the system of eccles- 
iastical denomination. The payment of stipends 
had, he believed, its origin in the admirable custom 
of the early believers to make presents to those 
preachers from whom they considered themselves to 
have received benefit. Gradually and naturally the 
preacher came to claim a right to these gifts, and so,by 
degrees, to claim species of authority to demand them. 
Some time ago he had traveled all through Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, visiting the meetings. If any 
Friends had suggested to him in those days the pos- 
sibility that every meeting in the Yearly Meeting 
would in less than five and twenty years be supplied 
with its paid pastor, he would not have believed it. 
Yet it had come about ; and it had been brought about 
largely by the advancement of the same reasons that 
were being urged here to-day, especially that of the 
needs of small communities. Now he believed it 
was the definite arrangement in that Yearly Meeting 
that every meeting should have its own stationed 
and paid pastor. And amongst the causes which had 
helped to bring about in this and other Yearly Meet- 
ings such a condition of things, was the action of the 
London Home Mission Committee; as Iowa had in- 
deed officially told us in answer to the protest in an 
epistle of a few years ago. Had we any right to 
think we were so much better than our Friends in 
Iowa that if we continued in this course we should 
escape the dangers which they had fallen into ? 
William Scarnell Lean concurred. He thought 
that the committee, aware of the feeling that ex- 
isted, had worded their report in such a way as to 


meet, befereband, all the objections that might have 
been urged against it. W. E. Turner, by so early in 
the meeting proposing a conference, had prevented 
the introduction, unsuitably, into the large gather- 
ing, of the consideration of a great number of minor 
details which gave rise to more or less dissatisfaction. 
He did not think that the membership of the con- 
ference should be confined to practical workers. He 
thought that as far as his own experience went he 
had noticed in addresses, which he had listened to 
elsewhere, and those connected with the Home Mis- 
sion Work, a somewhat stereotyped theology, and a 
tendency to dwell upon importance of the crystalliza- 
tion of our principles and finality in religious views. 

Jane Eliza Brayshaw observed how very necessary 
this work was regarded in many of the quarterly 
meetings, and also dwelt upon the importance of 
keeping it within the control of the Yearly Meeting. 
She thought they were all united in the desire to 
have nothing approaching to a paid pastorate, but 
that the work should be conducted on the old lines 
with full observance of the freedom of the Gospel 
ministry. 

Mary E. Beck said few of them could fail to 
see that there were rocks ahead, as indicated by 
what they had witnessed on the other side of the 
Atlantic, a state of things to which Philadelphia’s 
present policy of isolation, was in part due. She 
desired a thoroughly representative conference, 
drawn together in Gospel love, and in the one desire 
to promote the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
She hoped they would be able to devise some method 
to bring back the monthly meetings into closer 
unity with the work of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee. 

John William Graham said that many of them 
had long been pained by the necessity which they 
had felt to remain, to a large extent, outside the 
work as it was carried on, but which necessity, he 
trusted, was now coming toanend. They had felt 
that the ministry of the gospel was something sa- 
cred and delicate, more like the ministrations of the 
family circle, and of friend to friend, than like the 
relation of a doctor to his patient, or a lawyer to his 
client. It was not more important that another 
magnet should be kept out of the way of a mariner’s 
compass, than that the minister should be kept out 
of the way of any aberrating influence. The desire 
to obtain a livelihood was a perfectly just and honest 
one, but it was liable to exercise such an influence as 
he had suggested. The theology tacitly connected 
with the committee was somewhat narrower than 
that of the Society at large, and it would be very em- 
barrassing for one of their dependent workers, if he 
were to find himself passing through spiritual 
changes which would render it desirable for him to 
be silent for perhaps six or twelve months. Then 
there was the natural desire to be liked by the com- 
mittee and the congregation ; but nothing could be 
more fatal to the real value of a ministry than such 
a desire for outward popularity. 

John Stephenson Rowntree said the great object 
of the proposed conference, should be the practical 
adaptation of certain principles which should regu- 
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late the Church in such matters. Though it might 
be described as a thorny and difficult question, they 
could not have supposed that the great Founder of 
Christianity, when starting His Church on its career, 
would not have enunciated the principles upon 
which his work was to be carried out. And so he 
had laid it down, “freely ye have received, freely 
give,” but also “ the laborer is worthy of his meat,” 
or “ hire.’ It was in the harmonious working out of 
these principles that the Church would find its safety. 
And the question was further elucidated when we 
found the Apostles rebuking Simon Magus for seek- 
ing to buy the Gift of the Holy Ghost with money ; 
and later on, found Paul working with his own hands, 
but also laying it down that those who labored in 
the Gospel, should live of the Gospel. As the time 
passed on, that great principle of “ freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give,” was largely lost sight of, and the 
efforts made to give expression to it by the mendi- 
cant monastic orders were not very successful. The 
early Friends in the 17th century gave emphatic 
testimony to it, but they did not forget that there 
was the other principle as well. Robert Barclay, 
himself, laid it down in one part of his work, that 
the necessity of those who labored in the Gospel 
should be supplied by those for whom they labored ; 
and concluded by saying, that he would not further 
argue the point because his opponents did not dispute 
it; that before he died he must have seen it dis- 
puted by W. Rogers and others. The Home Mission 
Committee had, he thought, performed a very blessed 
and beautiful work, with, in the main, great judg- 
ment and discretion. It was not for that Yearly 
Meeting to criticise the doings of other yearly meet- 
ings, or to take exception to the word “ pastorate,” 
seeing that it was laid down in Scripture that the 
Lord had “given to some pastors.” These princi- 
ples that he had referred to, were not conflicting ; 
we needed only to keep a harmonious recollection of 
the whole. 

Edward Vipont Brown said that no one, he imag- 
ined, wished to restrict the Home Mission work, but 
only to direct it into the older channels of the Soci- 
ety. The question was, whether the Society was to 
remain the same as now, in forty or fifty years’ time, 
or whether innovations would creep in which would 
alter its whole constitution and character. Could 
any one imagine that it was desirable to increase our 
members at the expense of our principles? And yet 
that was what it was proposed to do. Far be it from 
him to condemn the evangelical churches around us; 
but the Society had still a mission of its own, be- 
yond that of any of the other churches, 

Joseph S. Sewell expressed his concurrence with 
J.S. Rowntree. Other Christian bodies had gone too 
far by giving stipends to their ministers, while the 
Society of Friends had almost obtrusively shrunk 
from doing so. He believed that there was a middle 
way. He did not feel it was well to give way to fear 
in relation to what was taking place in America. 
We might watch what was taking place there, and do 
our beet to hinder anything that was clearly pointing 
in a direction that we thought would be harmful. 
But we had the responsibility laid upon us so to act, 


that these churches in America might see some bet- 
ter way. If we entirely refused to give support to 
our ministers working at home, and the principles 
upon which the Home Mission Committee had acted 
were totally discarded, he was convinced that Friends 
in America would say we had not pointed them to 
the true course of procedure. 

John Edward Wilson believed some of the diffi- 
culties in connection with this work did not really 
arise in consequence of the action of the comwittee, 
but were really a residuum from the period when 
the work was carried on by independent individuals, 
who adopted all sorts of methods in their meetings. 
He thought that in many cases where fault had been 
laid at the door of the committee, it should really 
have rested with the local Friends who had adopted 
certain methods themselves. There were two great 
principles which the committee had always laid 
down, one of them being that in no way would they 
set up themselves as a body acting independently, 
but that they would act in strict harmony with the 
feelings of the monthly and quarterly meetings, 
where their workers were engaged. That had from 
the first been their definite intention, and it had 
been honestly carried out. Deputations had been 
sent over and over again to quarterly meetings to in- 
form and interest them in the work of the Home 
Mission Committee. Another matter which had oc- 
cupied a great deal of time and thought was just that 
which had been so beautifully, admirably, and scrip- 
turally brought before the meeting by J.S. Rown- 
tree, the exact point where the two apparently con- 
flicting laws, given to us by our Saviour, met. It was 
not always easy to say where they met; and the 
great fear he had about the proposed conference was 
lest it should attempt to define, and thereby limit 
the Yearly Meeting as to where they did meet. 

Isaac Peckard had listened with great delight to 
the remarks of J.S. Rowntree. But apprehending 
that both the injunctions quoted were of equal au- 
thority, he questioned whether the recipients of 
large official salaries in other bodies might not base 
themselves upon the latter ; and whether there was 
not a need that the Society of Friends should remain 
at least one body holding a special testimony to the 
former. 

William Pollard thought that all must feel deeply 
thankful for the tone in which this discussion had 
been carried on, for the conciliatory spirit that had 
reigned over it. It was obvious that a large amount 
of the work carried on by the committee was in har- 
mony with our views generally. Nobody objected to 
medical missions, visiting the sick, and bringing the 
truths of the Gospel home incidentally to those vis- 
ited. What they were jealous of was the lowering of 
the gift of prophecy, for they did know that God did 
still bestow this gift upon his servants. He trusted 
that the Conference, appointed somewhat in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the quarterly meetings, and 
representing all shades of opinion, would be able to 
come to such a conclusion as would spare the Yearly 
Meeting from the trouble and anxiety from which it 
had for some time suffered. He was surprised to 
hear some Friends suggesting that we were trying to 
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impose a property qualification on the ministry. If 
they knew anything of the history of the Society, 
they must know that no such restriction had acted 
in the past. The examples of Thomas Shillitoe, Job 
Scott, and others, showed how Friends in humble 
circumstances had always, when under a concern, 
been able, after placing it before their Friends, to ob- 
tain the means to carry it out. 

Edwin R. Ransome hoped that many of those 
Friends who did not agree with the methods of the 
Home Mission Committee, would be sent to the con- 
ference, as he believed a thorough representation of 
all shades of opinion would best conduce to an har- 
monious conclusion. 

Walter Robson hoped that Friends would not ex- 
pect too much from this conference. The only 
question upon which Friends were at issue was that 
of the payment of ministers, and if the conference 
debated it for a month they could not get beyond 
that. Whatever was done, he hoped the result would 
not be to cripple and hinder the work of this com- 
mittee. Whether by a paid ministry or not, the re- 
sult of its labors had been a great ingathering of 
souls to the fold of Christianity, and what were we 
to say against that. 

The clerk read a minute reappointing the existing 
committee for one year, and in the meantime, re- 
questing the quarterly meetings to appoint men and 
women Friends as representatives to a conference to 
be held in the autumn, the members to be equal to 
those appointed in each case to the Yearly Meeting ; 
and that the conference should report to the Yearly 
Meeting next year. He, however, suggested as an 
alternative, that the conference should present an 
interim report only next year, and that in the event, 
the committee should be re-appointed for the next 
two years. 

Charles Thompson hoped the reappointment 
would be for one year only. 

John Morland suggested that the members of the 
Home Mission Committee should be members of the 
conference, irrespective of appointment by their 
quarterly meetings. 

Several Friends agreed, but John William Graham 
rather feared that it would overweight the confer- 
ence upon one side of the question. 

The names of the committee were read, and the 
minute, as drawn by the clerk, was accepted, with 
the addition suggested by John Morland. The sit- 
ting then closed. 


AssociaTION with younger men goes far to keep 
alive one’s freshness of feeling and power of enjoy- 
ment—two of the most precious things which life 
has togive. Going back to one’s college is like bath- 
ing in the fountain of youth ; it revives old hopes, 
stirs old associations, and puts a man in the way of 
measuring what he is doing with what he meant to 
do. The college has as much to give after graduation 
as before it, if the child is wise enough to keep in 
touch and love with Alma Mater. The yearly pil- 
grimage always brings its reward to those who keep 
the ties close and the affections warm. The man who 
loves his college loves his noblest self.—Christian 
Union. ° 


THE PROPOSED RELIGIOUS CONGRESS AT 
CHICAGO. 


CrrcuLar letters have been sent out by the “ World’s 
Congress Auxiliary” of the Columbian Exposition 
giving details in reference to the Religious Congress 
which is proposed to be held in Ninth month, 1893. 
We have heretofore printed the preliminary an- 
nouncement of this (see INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
Tenth month 17,1891). The thought of the Con- 
gress, as stated in the circular now sent out, is : 

“To unite all religion against all irreligion ; to 
make the Golden Rule the basis of this union; to 
present to the world in the religious congresses to 
be held in connection with the Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893, the substantial unity of many religions 
in the good deeds of the religious life ; to provide 
for a World’s Parliament of Religions, in which their 
common aims and common grounds of union may be 
set forth, and the marvelous religious progress of the 
nineteenth century be reviewed; and to facilitate 
separate and independent congresses of different 
religious denominations and organizations, under 
their own officers, in which their business may be 
transacted, their achievements presented, and their 
work for the future considered.” 

The following themes have been suggested by the 
president of the organization (Charles C. Bonney), 
and will serve more fully to indicate the scope of the 
congress : 


a. The Idea of God: its Influence and Consolations. 

»b. The Evidences of the Existence of God, especially 
those which are calculated to meet the Agnosticism of the 
present time. 

c. The evils of life should be shunned as sins against God. 

d. That the moral law should be obeyed as necessary to 
human happiness, and because such is the will of the 
Creator. 

e. That the influence of religion on the family life is 
to make it virtuous and pure. 

f. That the influence of religion on the community is to 
establish justice, promote harmony, and increase the gen- 
eral welfare. 

g. That the influence of religion on the State is to re- 
press evil, vice, and disorder in all their forms, and to pro- 
mote the safety and happiness of the people. 

h. That conscience is nota safe guide, unless enlight- 
ened by religion and guided by sound reason. 

i. That of a truth God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth Him,and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of Him. 

j. That throughout the world the substantial fruits of 
sincere religion include the following: Improved personal 
character; better citizenship; better business methods; 
nearly all the works of charity; improved domestic order ; 
greater public peace, etc. , 

k. That the weekly rest day is indispensable to religious 
liberty, and to the general welfare of the people. 

l. The triumphs of religion in all ages. 

m. The present state of religion throughout the world, 
including its marvelous advances during the present century. 

n. The statistics of churches as an answer to the alleged 
prevalence of infidelity. 

o. The dominance of religion in the higher institutions 
of learning. 

p. The actual harmony of science and religion ; and the 
origin and nature of the alleged conflict between them. 
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q. The influence of religious missions on the commerce 
of the world. 

r. The influence of religion on literature and art. 

s. The coming unity of mankind in the service of God 
and of man. 

t. That there is an influx from God into the mind of 
every man, teaching that there is a God, and that he should 
be worshiped and obeyed ; and that as the light of the sun 
is differently received by different objects, so the light of 
divine revelation is differently received by different minds, 
and hence arise varieties in the forms of religion. 

u. That those who believe in these things may work 
together for the welfare of mankind, notwithstanding they 
may differ in the opinions they hold respecting God, his 
revelation, and manifestation ; and that such fraternity does 
not require the surrender of the points of difference. The 
Christian believing in the supreme divinity of Christ, may 
so unite with the Jew who devoutly believes in the Jeho- 
vah of Israel; the Quaker with the High Church Episco- 
palian ; the Catholic with the Methodist; the Baptist with 
the Unitarian, etc. 

Committees have been formed, representing all 
the principal denominations, and among them one 
representing the Friends, in order that a special con- 
gress of this branch of the religious world may be 
held. Of this committee Jonathan W. Plummer, of 
Chicago, is chairman. A speciai circular has been 
sent out by it, which we shall print next week. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 28. 
SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1892. 
THE LAME MAN HEALED. 


GOLDEN TExT.—But Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but 
what I have, that give I thee. Inthe name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk.—Acts 3: 6. 

READ Acts 3: 1-16. 


Tuer Apostles and those who met with them in the 
fellowship of the Gospel of Christ, did not absent 
themselves from the temple service. We may gather 
from this fact that it was the reformation of the 
Jewish Church, rather than the organization of a dif- 
ferent form of worship to which they directed their 
attention. They appear to have observed the regu- 
lations of that service,and on the occasion which 
forms our present lesson two of them, Peter and 
Jobn, as they are entering the temple, are appealed 
to by a lame man for alms. 

This introduces to our notice a common practice 
among the Jews, and most, if not all, of the nations 
of antiquity, that of exposing the lame or blind or 
epileptic or any one who was regarded as incurable, 
whatever the affliction, in public places, or wherever 
there were many people passing, that they might at- 
tract attention and call forth the sympathy that would 
lead to alms-giving. There were no places then, nor 
indeed for centuries after, that such helpless, hope- 
less beings could resort to and be cared for. It is to 
the influence of the gospel of love and good-will 
which Jesus Christ proclaimed, that we are indebted 
for the more humane treatment of our own time, 
which inclines the hearts of Christian men and wo- 
men to build and endow hospitals, asylums, and 
homes for the afflicted ones who are unable to care 
for themselves. 

Were going to the temple, etc. Were entering into 
the temple to take part in the morning service of 
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prayer. The worship in the temple was appointed 


for certain hours in the day, and the faithful and de- 
vout servants of the Most High assembled at the 
hour set apart to offer thanks, and to seek for Divine 
guidance. It wason one such occasion that David 
sang: “ I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
unto the house of the Lord.” Now, as then, those 
who have the love of God in their hearts are glad 
when the hour of his public worship comes. 

A certain man, lame, etc. One who had been born 
lame, who depended upon what was given him in 
charity for his support, no other provision having 
been made for him. Perhaps his friends were poor. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, walk. This shows that 
the promise which Jesus made to his disciples, of 
power to do the same things that they saw him do, 
was realized. In this far distant age, and under the 
light that has been accumulating in all centuries 
since Jesus walked and worked among men, the mir- 
acles of the past are no less wonderful, though the 
scientific knowledge that this increasing light dif- 
fuses sees in much that was not then understood, 
the working out of the same Divine plan that in the 
beginning “Spake, and it was done; that com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” 

As though by our own power, etc. Peter made this 
the occasion to preach to those who queried, and 
were amazed at the power of God, “‘ who had glori- 
fied his servant Jesus, that through him, or through 
faith in him, this healing had been accomplished.” 


TOPIC: GIVING. 

Truly these familiar words of the blessed Jesus, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” contain 
a vital truth. 

Why ? some may query. Those who have given 
from out the fullness of the heart, they can answer 
this question with a strength and freshness, because 
they have known of a peace and rest of mind and 
soul that can © “ly come from unselfish giving, with 
no thought of if mediate results coming to them in 
return, knowing all things work together for good to 
them that love God. 

It is their pleasure, their duty, and their life to 
give, be it the material gift that can enable a brother 
or a sister to use it as a stepping-stone, or the Divine 
gift of love, kindness, charity, that lie within us all 
in their latent perfection, only waiting for our fuller 
recognition. 

We know there are persons so consciously filled 
with a love that goes out to help their brother man, 
that when we come into their presence, we feel we 
have been the recipients of their giving. Just like 
the sunbeam that enters into our room, bringing light 
and strength with it, so the influence of these lives 
gives us renewed courage and hope. 

Oh, let us never give a gift to any one to simply 
pay back an obligation, unless the heart prompts us 
to do so, for indeed, “the gift without the giver is 
bare.” No matter how rich or costly the gift may be, 
unless there is love back of the giving the true stamp 
of Divine value is lacking. 

Let us then learn the lesson of true giving; no 
more this lifeless giving of alms, but give from out 
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the store-house from which we can all draw. If only 
the smile, the kind word, the helpful action are given 
daily, there will be a right reaping from the true 
sowing. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

It is the spirit in which a gift is made, and not the 
amount or quality of the gift, that constitutes its true 
value. There has always been a disposition in the 
human mind to bestow alms in a public manner ; it 
gratifies the vanity of the proud and boastful, and 
adds to the importance of those whose great desire 
in giving is “ to be seen of men.’’ It was to discour- 
age this feeling that the great Teacher said: “ Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 
This is the lesson that most concerns us. To give of 
what we have ina loving desire for the welfare of 
the recipient brings with the act a double blessing ,— 
it meets the want of him who receives, and has an 
equal reward for him who gives. We may be in the 
condition of Peter, when the appeal of the afflicted 
reached him. Neither silver nor gold may be ours, 
but if we give of such as we have,—of sympathy— 
of encouragement, and of what helpful service it is 
in our power to render,—not grudgingly, but of a 
willing mind, we shall have brought comfort to the 
suppliant, and peace to ourselves. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that, unless we 
have of material things,—money, or money’s worth,— 
to hand forth, we have nothing to give. The voice 
and manner with which we own our inability to give 
pecuniary aid should be so tender and sympathetic 
that the needy one may feel its softening, soothing 
influence, and be strengthened to bear the privation 
until relief comes. There is no one of us who has 
not at one time or another realized this, and found 
the value of the kindly word and the loving inter- 
est in the stress and strain of our great need. 

If we have no substance by which physical 
necessity may be satisfied, let us git of the good- 
will and Christian love that abound ° the heart, if 
so be that we have ourselves been enriched thereby ; 
and in thus giving we shall not find our own store to 
have diminished, while the life of the recipient be- 
comes more abounding. 

In thus giving and receiving we find the true 
secret of helpfilness;—whether what we possess is 
much or little is not taken into account in the final 
estimate, but what use we have made of it. Because 
it is so little we will not be excused for hiding it in 
a napkin. The smallest treasure if rightly invested 
brings gain to the owners, and it is the gain we 
should seek after. The man who fails to do this in 
the outward concerns of business life soon finds the 
things which he thinks are his own slipping away 
from him, and thus itis in those things of the spirit. 
“To do good and communicate,” is the gospel plan, 
and as it becomes the rule of action in our daily 
life it will make us “ neither barren nor unfruitful ” 
in any good word or work, but be a very treasure 
house of blessing to enrich and make joyful our 
human lives. The giving of ourselves to bless 
others brings its own blessing, and we in a measure 
realize that perfect love in the exercise of which we 
have union and communion with God. 
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R. BLANKENBURG'’S VISIT TO TOLSTOI, 


(THE letters sent from Russia, a few weeks ago, by Rudolph 
Blankenburg, of this city, who went out as one of the 
Commissioners to distribute the food suppliesin the famine 
district, have been collected and issued in pamphlet. We 
present the very interesting account of his visit to Count 
Tolstoi, the author and philanthropist, at his home in 
Moscow.—Ebs. } 

Probably nothing could show more beautifully 
the faith in and the admiration for this remarkable 
man than the zeal with which large sums of money 
have been collected at home and abroad to be sent 
to and distributed by Count Tolstoi among the fam- 
ine sufferers. We read in papers of all countries 
how committees have been formed, sums of money, 
large and small, subscribed for the Tolstoi fund ; they 
know that this fund will reach Count Tolstoi, and 
having reached him there is no doubt of its ultimate 
disposition for the alleviation of the needy and 
stricken. 

It was our intention to first visit the famine dis- 
tricts east of the Volga, especially in the government 
of Samara, to return westward through the govern- 
ments of Tula and Rjasan, where Count Tolstoi’s 
estates are situated, then pay him a visit, and thus 
to ascertain for ourselves the methods he was em- 
ploying and the extent of his operations in his great 
work of charity. Unfortunately, on our return from 
Samara the weather had moderated, the snow was 
melting so rapidly that the country roads became 
almost impassable; for nearly four weeks every 
spring all means of communication in the country 
in the interior of Russia are cut off, the water stands 
from five to six feet deep in the gullies, horses sink 
to their shoulders in the mud, and traveling by car- 
riage is practically out of the question. 

Our lack of knowledge of the Russian language 
also made the journey quite difficult. The uncer- 
tainty of finding Count Tolstoi, who was constantly 
going from village to village on his errands of mercy, 
prompted us to telegraph to his estate, “ Rieosky,” 
to ascertain where we would be likely to find him, 
and to our joy we received reply from one of his 
superintendents, “ Count in Moscow for several days.” 
We immediately set the telegraph in motion again, 
to Moscow, and had the great satisfaction to receive 
a reply at once, “Am in Moscow for ten days; shall 
be glad to see you.” 

Eight car-loads of the IJndiana’s flour had been 
sent to Count Tolstoi. He had read the story of 
her arrival and reception at Libau. He knew of 
Philadelphia and we felt pretty sure that we would 
not be intruding upon him by our visit. Besides 
this we had a warm letter of introduction to him 
from our Minister, Charles Emory Smith, who had 
at the same time made us the bearers of quite a 
large sum of money, 7,000 roubles, contributions 
from the New York Chamber of Commerce, the 
Cleveland, (Ohio), Committee and the Mennonites of 
the West for the “Tolstoi fund.” On apprising him 
of our arrival we received a cordial note inviting us 
to his house “any evening after 7 o’clock” and, as 
the first evening seemed the best, we selected it for 
our visit. Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia, is 
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like Washington, the modern capital of the great 
republic, a city of magnificent distances. It took us 
nearly a half hour’s drive from our hotel to reach 
Count Tolstoi’s house. 

After taking off our overcoats and leaving them 
in the hall (it is considered quite impolite, almost 
rude, in Russia,to ever appear, even in the ante-room, 
with your overcoat on), we were ushered into the 
drawing room, and most charmingly and warmly 
greeted by Mrs. Tolstoi. Her appearance is quite 
prepossessing, her manners are the perfection of ease 
and grace, and if ever any one succeeded in making 


strangers feel at home in a strange house, she did. | 


She speaks English quite fluently, and after intro- 
ducing us to her brother and several other persons, 
bade us be seated. The conversation became quite 
animated at once, to be interrupted in a few min- 
utes by the entrance of Count Tolstoi. 

He enters with quick, elastic step, grasps us cor- 


dially by the hand and bids us welcome to his house; | 


you see a man of 60 to 65; erect of bearing, of good 
height, and well-built; a full beard, showing the 


traces of time; large, fine forehead, the seat of so | 


many good thoughts, and such eyes! Keen, pene- | which he gave unstinted praise to the Emperor for 


trating, observant, benevolent, kind, affectionate, 
determined, firm, and brave—read his works, know 
his deeds, and you will read his eyes! 

He was dressed in a loose-fitting blouse of gray- 
ish color reaching almost to his knees and fastened 
around his waist by a belt of the same material, 


about as plain a dress as man could wear, and it | 


looked so comfortable ! 

By this time other members of the family ap- 
peared, first a beautiful little boy of five, who, when 
we asked him whether he spoke English, said: 
“Yes, I speak English.” On expressing our surprise 
we learn that all the children, six boys and three 
girls, ranging in age from 29 to 5 years, have been 
taught and are taught from early childhood besides 
the Russian language also French, German, and 
English. It isso easy for children to learn a lan- 
guage ; it is like playing, and does not tax them so 
much as when they have to learn the rudiments 
from the books. Then we are introduced to one of 
the daughters—a young lady, perhaps 20 years of 
age. 
and says: “She looks so poorly. Her cheeks used 
to be quite rosy, she has just come from the 
country for a few days’ rest. She has been away all 
winter establishing and superintending soup houses ; 
she and her sister were in bed several days. I felt 
quite uneasy about them, but she now is able to be 
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for some time looking after the unfortunate sufferers 
of that district. The great work done by the Tolstoi 
family during the present crisis is so well known that 
it is needless to recur further to it here. Is it not 
sufficient to state that they have established and 
are maintaining one hundred and seventy-six soup 
houses ? 

Little groups have formed by this time. The 
Tolstois keep open house; their friends come and 
go; you hear Russian, French, German, and English 
spoken at the same time. The topics touched are of 
general interest. All is animation. But here is a 
chance for a quiet conversation, Let us improve it 
and ascertain the truth or falsity of the report spread 
over the world some two months ago that Count 
Tolstoi had been arrested by order of the Emperor, 
that he had been banished to his estates, had been 
imprisoned, or even transported to Siberia! Furious 
editorials appeared in several of the most widely 
read journals of Europe denouncing in unmeasured 
terms this fresh outrage of the autocrat of Russia, 
And what are the facts? Count Tolstoi wrote an 
article for one of the leading papers of Europe in 


the great interest he was taking for the relief of his 
striken subjects, for the generosity he had displayed 
in granting large sums of money from his private 
purse to alleviate their sufferings. In this article he 
also spoke of the general effort made by the govern- 
ment and those connected with it to do their duty, 
but added at the same time words to the effect that 
the peasants themselves must “rise to the occasion 


| and learn how to better their own condition.” Could 


more wholesome advice have been given even by the 
most perfect of men? 

But no, advice of this kind may tend to open the 
eyes of the poor ignorant people who have lived in 
darkness for so many years, and that might endanger 
the position of those whose power is based upon the 
ignorance of the masses. A few days after the ap- 
pearance of this article a pamphlet is mysteriously 
distributed during the night over the whole city of 
Moscow, in which Count Tolstoi’s language to the 
peasants to rise to the occasion is perverted into “a 


| call to arise,” and beneath this an appeal is made 
After introducing her the mother turns to me | 


that would startle even those who are anything but 
friendly to the existing condition of affairs. That 
was an opportunity the enemies of Count Tolstoi 


| were not slow to embrace. He like many others who 


| unselfishly strive to do their duty, has made enemies 


up, and I hope her sister will also be about in a few | 


days.” 
whole world of ease, fashion, and luxury is open to 
her ; she has rank and position; is highly educated 
and gifted, yet she prefers the wearisome paths of 
duty to the fascinating charms of pleasure and so- 
ciety. 
looking and with the natural self-possession that 
comes of parents making their children their equals 
as farasthey can. One of the sons, a young man of 
22, astudent at the Moscow University, is in the 


What a brave young woman she is! The | 


of those whose paths he crosses. They know nothing 
but their own selfish interests. He sets self aside 
and works for the good of the masses; therefore he 
is their enemy. He is charged with inciting the 
masses to riot and insurrection, a crime that calls for 


| immediate action and imprisonment, but the Em- 


peror refuses to sanction the arrest. He knows 


| Count Tolstoi and what he has done for suffering 


We met others of the children, all fine- | 


| 


humanity during the winter. He knows that Count 
Tolstoi is a non-resistant, or peace man, from princi- 
ple; that he would never advocate measures of 
violence and force, but resort at all times to that 
permanently more effective weapon—moral sut- 


interior of the province of Samara and has been there | sion. Count Tolstoi was not arrested, nor was Le 
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banished. The story must have originated in the 
wild brains of a sensationalist, but as the world at 
large almost always prefers to believe evil rather 
than good, the story was believed and spread like 
wild-fire. No one could speak more highly and 
with greater admiration of the Emperor Alexander 
III. than Mrs. Tolstci. She sees in him a man of the 
best impulses, of warm heart, and noble character, 
who is striving to do the best for his people, and this 
opinion isshared by nearly all those I have met in 
Russia. It is sad to think in this connection that a 
ruler like the Emperor rarely gets credit for the good 
he does. Everything bad and wicked that happens 
under his rule, even if he has no knowledge what- 
ever and is quite innocent of it, is charged to his 
account, while the good and reputable acts are 
credited to the account of his advisers. It has al- 
ways been and probably always will beeo. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


FLOWERS OF THE INDIAN RUBBER. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends some buds taken from the 
axils of the leaves of an Indian Rubber, which he 
took to be an abortive flower bud; but, on cut- 
ting open appeared more like the immature fig. 
This is all right because the plant usually known as 
Indian Rubber is really a fig—that is to say Ficus 
elastica. These little buds frequently appear in In- 
dian Rubber plants; but we have not known them 
to perfect themselves in our country. We should be 
glad to know whether this does occur at times under 
cultivation. An examination of these buds is very 
interesting to those who would understand the struc- 
ture of the fig. We may say in common language 
that the fig is a bunch of flowers turned inside out. 
The flowers of the fig are all on the inside of this 
bud—some of them are purely staminate and others 
pistillate. It is a frequent subject of controversy 
whether the common garden fig has fruit wholly of 
one kind or wholly of the other kind. We are quite 
sure, notwithstanding the opinion of some botanists, 
that we have found both the barren and fertile 
flowers in the same fig; and this will be found occa- 
sionally in the fruit of the Ficus elastica. When ex- 
amined with the lens, these little flowers inside the 
fig will be found very beautiful and well worthy of 
study.— Meehans’ Monthly. 


Wuey the spirit of devotion comes over him and 
touches man’s deepest heart, he feels the greatness of 
man, but the littleness of his own achievement,— 
how little when measured by that vast capability he 
feels and knows! His ideal rises higher than ever, 
but for that reason is never clearly seen. His valley 
of humiliation seems lower yet, measured by the 
stars. He sees the fact of his life, how unlike that 
ideal! He isa dwarf stunted of his proper growth. 
He rises in fancy up to this ideal. For the moment 
he becomes it, and is what he should be. This mo- 
ment is the idealization of his life. He sees himself, 
not as he seems, not as you see him, but as he really 
is in his nature. He resolves to be what God has 
made him to be, and for one moment he is the com- 
plete man— Theodore Parker. 
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WHAT IS NEEDFUL TO SUSTAIN MEETINGS. 
In a recent number of the Friends’ Quarterly Exami- 
ner, London, is an article by a home missionary on 
the subject of “reviving decayed meetings,” or re- 
filling closed meeting-houses. As there are in some 
sections of our own country some closed meeting- 
houses, we read the essay with great interest, and 
can commend its sound logic, particularly on one or 
two points. The article itself is perhaps too local to 
reproduce here, yet some of its items are of interest. 

Commending the method of having some one ap- 
pointed to aid in the revival of meetings, he spzaks 
of “the arduous task of reviving 142 congregations 
with 20 members or less each, and of re-opening 120 
closed meeting-houses over the country. Two 
centuries ago our numbers probably were as 1 to 120 
of the population : to-day we are as 1 to 1,700, and 
but for missionary enterprise where would our 
Church have been? ” 

We probably do not number so many deserted 
meetings, nor have we any especial person set apart 
for this work of a revival of Friends’ mode of wor- 
ship in places where it once found favor, but if we 
had a missionary in this service, this writer’s model 
commends itself. “He must have,” he says, “the 
sense and assurance that he is in the right place, and 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit, both in motive 
and action, sustained in patience and in perseverance 
amid dangers and difficulties. Besides the requisite 
sympathy and spiritual culture, there must be thor- 
ough loyalty to the cause of spiritual truth as held 
by Friends, and the constant care and effort to lift 
and direct men’s minds to the higher level, the more 
scriptural idea of worship, ministry, the true bap- 
tism, and real presence of Christ not only in the 
church and in meetings, but in the individual and in 
daily life.” 

Imbued with a spirit like this, could we not sus- 
tain in the life all of our meetings and increase them? 
If we were all loyal to the truth as held by Friends 
there would indeed be no need for the home mis- 
sionary to go abroad to revive,—only to encourage. 
But we are not. We permit many temptations to 
lure us away from the “ spiritual truths” of our an- 
cestors ; hence we have many small meetings and, in 
some places, closed houses. But if these weekly 
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gatherings are small, if there be even one earnest 
spirit who intelligently holds the truth and lives it, 
he will draw others unto him. Numbers do not 
necessarily make a religious meeting, though they 
are inspiring, and add greatly to the kindling of a 
living flame that may spread and attract others; 
hence we desire to multiply them. 

Among the agencies mentioned for reviving in- 
terest, this article speaks of the “ ministry of hand- 
shaking, of visitation, and, as far as way may rightly 
open, hospitality” ; these as being social factors that 
touch and win confidence and will draw together. 
Bible classes and schools are advised, but he says 
with force that “ the Friends’ meeting for worship— 
maintained solid yet simple and free—should be the 
pivotal gathering, the ideal and unifying meeting of 
the week.” We believe this to be sound principle, 
and if, in any locality where Friends have hada 
foothold, one or two solidly and earnestly persist in 
this, at the same time intelligently using the requi- 
site adjuncts that will instruct and interest both 
young and old, meetings can be revived and sus- 
tained. By cultivating this loyalty to Friends’ 
methods it grows and many may soon come to enjoy 
this meeting for worship where we sit ofttimes in 
silence to commune with God and be still. 

Our writer further says: “As we (Friends) have 
no ‘ laymen,’ so all life is ‘ sacred,’ and all duties re- 
ligious and untransferable. Obedience to the divine 
voice in everything, and a sense of the indwelling 
and surrounding Presence, tend to the highest devel- 
opment of gifts,and the discharge of life’s responsi- 
bilities, and constitute the real Friend, the all round 
Christian man.” Does not the world need many 
such? And is there any better channel to produce 
them than through and by the aid of a well-con- 
ducted Friends’ meeting, with the accompaniment of 
a well regulated home and school, with such other 
arrangements, social and educational, as may accord 
with the “spiritual truth” as held by Friends ? 


A Frienp in Indiana has sent us the circular sent 
out by “The Women’s Dormitory Association of the 
Columbian Exposition,” her attention being drawn 
to the recent inquiry of a correspondent in Oregon 
concerning it. The President of the Association is 
Matilda B. Carse, the Secretary, Helen M. Barker, 
who may be addressed at 409 Rand-McNally Build- 
ing, Chicago. We advise any one interested to send 
for a circular. 


Ir you have a bitter pill to take, gulp it down— 
don’t chew it. So many people chew their pills.— 
Spurgeon. 


Many a man thinks he is looking at truth when 
he is only looking at the spectacles he has put on to 
See it with— Drummond. 


MARRIAGES. 
HAYES — GAWTHROP. — At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Sixth month 30, 1892, under the care of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, J. Russell 
Hayes, of West Chester, Pa.,and Emma, daughter of J. New- 
lin Gawthrop, of Wilmington, Delaware. 


DEATHS. 

BARKER.—On the 9th of Sixth month, 1892, Caroline 
Cornell, wife of William G. Barker, of Macedon, N. Y., 
aged 77 years. 

In the death of this Friend we witness the close of 
a well-rounded life; her domestic, social, and religious 
duties were very well observed. She left five sons and an 
aged husband, after more than 58 years of married life. 
Four of her sons bore the body to its last resting place, and 
the fifth took the arm of his father. ® 

GILPIN.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Seventh month 2, 
1892, of paralysis, Sarah Ann, wife of Joshua C. Gilpin, in 
her 88th year. 

She was a member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting ; 
her remains were laid to rest on the 4th, in the old burial 
ground at that place. Her husband survives her, and a 
numerous family of children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren to cherish her memory. L. G. P. 

HAVILAND.—At his late residence, 601 Seventh street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sixth month 25, 1892, James V. Haviland, 
in the 80th year of his age. 

MIDDLETON.—At Narbeth, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Seventh month 4, 1892, Charles H. Middleton, in his 56th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

PHILIPS.—At Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa., Seventh 
month 7, 1892, Samuel J., son of Jane J. and the late Cal- 
vin Philips, of Philadelphia, aged 48 years, 2 months, and 
11 days. 

STAPLER.—At Abington village, Pa., suddenly, Sev- 
enth month 5, 1892, Edith Rachel K., daughter of Edwin 
and Anna P. K. Stapler, aged 2 years, 4 months. 
ra, TYLER.—At Moorestown, N. J., Sixth month 6, 1892, 
Benjamin L. Tyler, in the 39th year of his age ; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown. 

His remains were brought to Woodstown, N, J., where 
he was formerly-a member, and his many friends gathered 
at the meeting-house to pay the last tribute of love and re- 
spect to one they had well known and esteemed for his hon- 
esty of purpose and upright walk in life. He was regular 
in the attendance of all his meetings, while health permit- 
ted, of a meek and quiet spirit, ever striving to do his 
Heavenly Father’s service with a willing heart, and faith- 
ful to the call to hand forth the messages of love that were 
given him. In Second month, 1889, he was acknowledged 
by Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting as one having a gift in the 
ministry, which he endeavored to use to the honor of God. 

J.B. 

TURNER.—At Idlewood, Pa., Sixth month 27, 1892, of 
diphtheria, Francis Churchman, aged 6 years and 9 
months, and on the following day, of the same disease, 
Lois, aged 4 years and 3 months, children of James J. and 
Nettie C. Turner. 


Now that woman has come, what good can she 
do? Much, if she comes to improve the quality of 
society. The only addition the world needs is the 


addition of goodness. The stream of society does 
not need greater volume, but greater purity.—Rev. 
David Swing. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 
FROM HIGHLAND, IOWA. 

AGAIN, under the reviving influence of the bright 
summer days we have resumed with manifest inter- 
est, the work of our little First-day school. Our 
average attendance is about thirty-five, forming four 
classes. The infant class is conducted by one who 
has had charge of it for a long time, and whose in- 
terest is inthe work. At the beginning of the school 
some sympathy was expressed for her, being de- 
prived of sitting with the older class, but she said 
the work was a pleasure to her, and who can say 
what fruit the seed sown in these little minds may 
bring forth ? 

The teacher of the juvenile class is ever striving 
to exert an influence for good, and ready to impart 
the spiritual truths that are so thoroughly impressed 
upon her mind. The young people’s class is quite 
large and very interesting, and as they meet together 
from week to week to talk of the things recorded in 
the Scriptures of Truth, who can say it is not a power 
for good. It is very evident that the older ones have 
some interesting talks on the subjects that are 
brought before them. And no doubt truths are often 
brought to light which otherwise would never have 
been realized. 

Our First-day School Quarterly conference was 
held at Prairie Grove on the 4th of Sixth month. 
There was a large attendance, the meeting-house 
being filled. An interesting programme was called 
out including several essays on the subject: “Is the 
Mission of the Society of Friends Finished?” The 
general expression was that, so long as there ia need 
of organized Christian effort, there is a mission for 
our beloved Society. 

Our Young Friends’ Association continues to meet 
every two weeks. Though we labor under some dis- 
advantages, we trust our labors are for the advance- 
ment of truth. We have, with the kindly aid of in- 
terested Friends, secured a library of about one hun- 
dred volumes,—partly Friends’ books, and all a high 
class of literature. 

So as we gather from time to time, seemingly only 
a handful, we believe our Heavenly Father’s promises 
are with us, and our labors are not in vain. 


a ky aes 
FRIENDS AT WEBSTER CITY. 


Friends’ Social Conference was held in the Univer- | 


ealist church the afternoon of the third First-day in 


was fair, but would have been much larger had a 





violent storm not burst about the hour set for con- | 
vening. The subject for consideration was: “The | 


Inner Light,” continued from the previous meeting. 


The paper by Thomas E. Hogue was full and exhaus- | 


tive, and was regarded by the Friends present asa 


clear presentation of our well-known principle. The | 


writer sustained his position by Scripture quotations, 
by ancient and contemporaneous testimony, and by 
logical deductions therefrom. The subject was not 
exhausted, and it was thought best to continue it. 


| 
| 
| 





The next meeting will be held in the same place the 
third First-day afternoon in Seventh month. The 
paper will be presented by Thomas E. Hogue, who 
has a living, working interest in these conferences, 
and feels a call to elucidate this fundamental doc- 
trine of the Society of Friends. M. C. W. 


Lincoln, Neb., Friends have changed their place 
of worship to the room adjoining Masonic Hall, cor- 
ner llth and M streets, the room where half-year’s 
meeting was held. Visiting Friends will receive a 
cordial welcome. Meeting every First-day at 11 
o’clock. First-day School at 12. M. M. C. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS AT MILLVILE, PA. 
Time, the ceaseless recorder of events, now points 
with busy finger to Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meet- 
ing of Sixth month 22d, 1892, and the meetings con- 
nected with it, as quite a thing of the past. The 
weather throughout the week was a realization of 
the poet’s thought expressed in these lines: 
** And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 

No Friends were present with minutes, and the 
number from other meetings was smaller than usual, 
but the silent as well as vocal ministry of those who 
felt drawn to mingle with us, was timely and ac- 
ceptable. Several Friends remained over First-day 
andthe social feature is not to be over-iooked as 
bringing an added pleasure into our homes and 
hearts. It is not possible to give in detail the loving 
words of counsel and admonition handed forth, and 
trust those exercised will bear with me in thus gath- 
ering of the crumbs. In the early part of the 
monthly meeting a young Friend spoke of the 
assurance of immediate and divine revelation to the 
waiting, trusting soul. Annie 8S. Clothier followed 
with, “ I once was young and now am old, yet I have 
never seen the righteous forsaken nor their seed 
begging bread.” If we live near to the Father of 
Light and Life, we will enjoy the best this life can 
afford, be blessed in basket and in store, and deserv- 
edly receive the cheering message, “ Thou hast been 
faithful in a few things,I will make thee ruler over 
more.” He asks not that we yield up any innocent 


pleasure or enjoyment, only those of a harmful ten- 


dency. Through faithfulness and obedience we receive 
the approval and strength our Divine Helper is ever 


| ready and anxious to give, which is able to bear us 


Sixth month. The attendance of others than Friends | on where there seems no way, to uphold when op- 


posing forces seek to overwhelm, and be a light and 
guide through all our journeyings. The growth and 
development of our spiritual nature is in just propor- 
tion to our obedience to the revealings of Divine 
truth in the soul. 

The beautiful and simple manner of Friends’ wor- 
ship was commended, with true regard and fellow- 
feeling toward those who feel called to more outward 
instrumentalities, but the true worshiper, of whatever 
religious persuasion, must come to know the indwel- 
ling of the Christ spirit, realized only through an 
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humble, child-like faith and obedience, a prayerful, 
waiting condition at the Master’s feet. 

Let us sweep from our natures all earthly incum- 
brances, and search diligently for the piece of silver. 
Parents were admonished to look well to the ways of 
their individual households, that the lambs of their 
keeping, ever watchful, ever trustful, may find them 
true in word and in deed. The young were advised 
to refrain from reading much of the current litera- 
ture of the day, in the form of sensational newspa- 
per stories and novels, which have such a degrading 
influence. Tender allusion was made to the worthies 
who have been called from the toils of life since the 
speaker’s visit here nineteen years ago. 

Our aged friend Perry John was able to be with 
us and extend the word of counsel and encourage- 
ment, testifying to the sweet peace obtained by cul- 
tivating a spirit of forgiveness. Be willing to yield 
to the opinions of others, with no feeling of resent- 
ment. 

The voices of three young Friends, all members of 
this meeting, were heard in exhortation and suppli- 
cation during the various sittings. 

A feeling of sweet solemnity seemed to prevail 
throughout, and doubtless many a seed from the 
Good Husbandman’s hand fcund lodgment, which 
will eventually enrich His harvest. 

In the meetings for business the three Queries al- 
ways read at this time were answered. Delay in 
dealing with offenders was reported. One Friend 
remarked, “ What is delay? I had rather wait for 
years, if need be, than disown amember.” An inter- 
esting report from the school committee showed an 
enrollment ofseventy-five during the year. Twenty- 
four are members of Friends and eighteen have one 
parent a member. 

The monthly meeting minutes show that since 
Fourth month 22, 1891, one certificate of removal, 
and nineteen applications to membership, ten of 
whom were adults, have all been received. Surely 
there is cause for rejoicing. 8. J. K. 

Sixth month 27. 


CANADA HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 

In Young Friends’ Review, for Sixth month, a cor- 
respondent gives a report of this meeting, held Fifth 
month 30. The meeting of ministers and elders was 
held on the 28th. The correspondent adds: 

On the evening of the 28th our usual temperance 
meeting was held. The attendance was very good, 
and the marked and growing interest in the meeting 


by young and old and also by those outside of our | 


Society is very encouraging to us. 


gloomy looking clouds, which had a tendency to 
dampen our spirits a little. Rain began to fall early 
in the morning and continued until nearly time to 
gather for First-day school. We enjoyed the pres- 
ence of a number of visiting Friends with us in our 
school. The hour for divine worship did not bring 
much change in the weather, the unfavorableness of 
it preventing many from attending, consequently our 
meeting was not large in numbers, but was large in 
the abundance of spiritual food the good Father 
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blessed and brake for his children. Our ministering 
Friends, Isaac Wilson, Richard Widdifield, and Cor- 
nelius White, were very acceptably with us. 

Isaac Wilson arose from the quiet with the words : 
“Tin you, and youin me.” He spoke with wisdom, 
power, and earnestness, holding the audience in 
close, watchful attention for some time. Our other 
ministering Friends followed with words of love and 
helpfulness. The meeting closed in prayer from 
Isaac Wilson. No other meeting was appointed for 
the day owing to a temperance meeting being held 
in the neighborhood in the afternoon under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Templars. It was attended and 
enjoyed by a number of Friends. Second-day morn- 
ing the weather was more favorable, and the day 
was all that could be desired. The meeting for wor- 
ship was not as large as on First-day, but a goodly 
number were present. The silent waiting was 
broken by Isaac Wilson, who arose with the words: 
“And a man’s foes are those of his own household.” 
He spoke for some length, and was followed by Cor- 
nelius White. 

Before commencing our business session a new fea- 
ture in connection with our H. Y. M., was entered 
into. A lunch was provided by friends in the other 
part of the meeting-house for all to partake of who 
desired. By the many bright and happy faces, and 
expressions of approval from the lips of the more 
advanced in years, we felt we had been more than 
repaid for trying to do our part towards relieving 
Friends of that wearied feeling that characterizes all 
meetings where the business session is lengthy. After 
all had been refreshed, the meeting settled quietly 
down and the business routine was entered into and 
disposed of with love and unity. We felt this stage 
of our meeting to be not the least important part, but 
one not soon to ba forgotten, and I trust it may al- 
ways live in the memory of those present. We were 
drawn in very close and tender sympathy with dear 
Friends who are shortly to enter upon an extended 
labor of gospel love in distant fields of the Lord’s 
heritage. The meeting closed in an impressive 
prayer covering all with a sweet, precious feeling 
that the dear Father is nigh unto all who love him 
and keep his commandments. 

A wish and a desire prevailed among a number of 
young Friends after the meeting had broken that 
Friends might gather again in the evening in the 
capacity of a parlor meeting at the home of Eliza- 
beth Brown. Anenjoyable and profitable evening 
was spent in the Master’s presence, which seemed a 
fitting ending to a day that was so full of the richest 


| blessings. A. W. 
First-day morning the sky was overcast with | 


RADNOR FRIENDS’ MEETING. 

The meeting appointed for last First-day after- 
noon was a satisfactory one, about half of the large 
house being filled with a quiet, attentive company. 
After a somewhat protracted period of silence a sup- 
plication was offered, and four other communications, 


| and the opportunity seemed appreciated by the many 


present not of our fold. 
Radnor Meeting was held as early as 1684; the 
western part of the present house was built in 1718, 
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to which an addition was erected later, making it 
about twice its original size. The meeting at that 
time was quite large, but according to our late friend, 
Louisa A. Evans, who had the statement from her 
mother, it became so small at one time that only two 
or three met there ; it was subseqaently built up and 
became once more a flourishing congregation. By 
the death and removal of members the regular meet- 
ings for worship have been discontinued several 
years, but the Monthly Meeting is held there, as it is 
a central location. A schoolhouse (used for a public 
school), and a valuable piece of Jand, including a 
graveyard, are connected with the premises. 

From about 1838 to the erection of Race Street 
meeting-house, in 1856, the Quarterly Meeting was 
held there in the Eighth month, and in the fall of 
1873 a First-day school was started which seemed to 
promise well, the attendance being quite good, but it 
was held only one season. Those who were active 
in promoting it have removed, but it is evident there 
is a warm feeling for Friends still in that neighbor- 
hood, and if there were those willing to attend reg- 
ularly (but not otherwise) from other neighborhoods, 
doubtless a good First-day school and a meeting in 
connection with it might be maintained. 

J. M. T., Jn. 


VOL. IX. OF CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Tue new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh by W. and R. Chambers, Lim- 
ited, and in this country by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, is approaching completion, 
the ninth volume being nowout. One more will 
complete the work. 

The present volume covers the alphabet from 
Round to Swansea, and contains,—as indeed every 
one of the valuable series does,—a large amount of 
interesting and valuable matter. The articles on 
Russia, Scotland, Sculpture, Sea, Shakespeare, Ship- 
building, Siberia, Silk, Silver, Socialism, Spain, Spir- 
itualism, Steam-engine, Steel, Storms, Sugar, Sun, 
and Stars, present themselves prominently in a 
glance over the list of the principal contents. The 
chief biographical articles include Rousseau, Schiller, 
Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer, Walter Scott, Seward, 
Shelley, Sherman, Philip Sidney, Adam Smith, Soc- 
rates, Sophocles, Southey, Herbert Spencer, Spinoza, 
the Stanleys (the Dean and the Explorer), and 
Charles Sumner. 

To the intelligent student—of whatever period of 
life—who desires to be and to keep informed, we 
can hardly imagine a more substantial pleasure than 
to take up such a volume as this, packed with the 
very information which he requires. Many of the 
articles bear directly on the “ questions of the day,” 
and they are, of course, prepared by writers who 
know their subject and are qualified to give the 
latest and fullest details concerning it. As usual, 
quite a number of the papers are prepared especially 
for this work, in this country, and are copyright by 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Among these are de- 
scriptive articles on American geography—San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, South Carolina, etc..—and 


several of those in biography, including W. H. Sew- 
ard, General Sheridan, General Sherman, and Charles 
Sumner. 


“ PROCEDURE IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I nave felt much impressed in reading the article 
under the above heading, signed “ X.,” in the InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Fifth month 14. The writer 
apparently does not appreciate the Lesson Leaves as 
some of us do, and as we think all should do. 

How can any one call them a“ dead form?” They 
are evidently gotten out with much care and spiritual 
help ; the explanations are so clear and beautiful, 
they inspire so much deep thought and reverence, 
that we think we should devote much time to nearly 
every paragraph in the lesson to get the full under- 
standing and spiritual strength from them. 

Indeed, we are fearful some teachers do not ad- 
here sufficiently to them, but wonder off to some- 
thing more worldly, less religious. 

We think by dwelling seriously on the Lesson 
Leaves they have a tendency to turn the mind in- 
ward to “seek,” hoping to find, to “ ask,” trusting to 
be given, to “ knock ” at the right door, that it may 
be opened unto us. 

It is to the young in Christ that the Lesson Leaves 
are most useful ; doubtless there are some, trust there 
are many, who are so far advanced in the spiritual 
that they need no other help; but should they dis- 
courage those who need other help to enable them to 
embrace the spiritual ? 

We hope the committee who prepare the “ Leaves” 
so successfully will be encouraged to continue the 
good work in which they are all the time improving. 

Bucks county, Pa. 8. A. L. 


ARBITRATION OFFERED. 
Tue following letter was reported from Homestead, 
on the 10th instant, as having been received there by 
Hugh O’Donnell, the leader of the locked-out work- 
ingmen : 


PHILADELPHIA, July 7, 1892. 
HvuGH O'DONNELL: 


Respected Friend: On behalf of the Universal Peace 
Union and in the interest of peace through justice and ar- 
bitration, I write you to ascertain if you and those you 
represent will not submit your grievances to wise and im- 
partial arbitration. The Peace Union has a committee or 
court of arbitration, and has had remarkable success in 
many controversies. We may be of use to you in this criti- 
cal juncture. We have addressed Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
in the same spirit. In the interests of justice, humanity, 
and peace, how much better to refer this difficulty to arbi- 
tration and thus conciliate all conflicting matters. Shall be 
pleased to hear from you if you receive our letter and accept 
the reference I refer to. 

Yours respectfully, 
ALFRED H. LOVE, 
Pres’t Universal Peace Union. 

What response, if any, was made to this overture, 
is not stated in the dispatches. 

In reply to a letter sent to Governor Pattison, 
Alfred H. Love received the following. He has not 
(12th inst.), had any response to his letters sent to 
the Carnegie Company, or Hugh O'Donnell : 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, )} 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
HARRISBURG, July 9, 1892. ) 


Mr. ALFRED H. Love, No. 219 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir : The Governor directs me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your telegram and letter of the 8th instant, 
relative to the labor troubles at Homestead, Pa., and to 
thank you, and through you, the Peace Union for kind in- 
terest manifested. Your suggestions were carefully noted, 
and will receive due and careful consideration and atten- 
tion. Very respectfully, 

H. D. Tate, Private Secretary. 

The efforts of the Universal Peace Union to ad- 
just the Homestead difficulties have been followed 
up by sending the following “ bill of rights” to the 
Carnegie Company, to Hugh O'Donnell, of the Amal- 
gamated Association, and its members, and to Gov- 
ernor Pattison, as a basis of settlement: 

To obtain a solution of pending difficulties, afford 
a relief from present distress, and secure justice to 
all, the following principles are essential to success: 

The employer should have the right of selecting, 
without dictation, the person he employs. 

The person seeking employment should have the 
right of seeking that employment wherever he be- 
lieves his services will be best appreciated and remu- 
nerated. 

The right to organize for beneficent purposes be- 
longs to all alike, and whether employer or employé 
belong to any particular organization should be no 
obstacle to forming a labor contract. 

Persons not members of an organization should 
have the right to seek employment, and to continue 
employed without molestation or interference by 
those connected with an organization. 

Labor contracts, whether made for a week, a 
month, or a longer period, should be considered 
binding by employers and employés, to be amended, 
canceled, or renewed only with the consent of each 
contracting party. 

Employers should not be required to abide by 
regulations or laws of organizations in the construc- 
tion of which they have had no voice. 

Due notice of any change in work or time affect- 
ing prices of labor, and cessation of or discharge from 
employment, should be given by the employer to 
the employed. 

Due notice of leaving employment. should be 
given to the employer by the employed. 

Violence of any kind on the part of capital or 
labor is never conducive to the best interests of 
either. 

Misunderstandings, not otherwise adjustable, 
should be submitted to a tribunal of arbitration, and 
each contract should contain a clause providing 
therefor. 

Pending the adjustment or arbitration of difficul- 
ties, employers and employés should continue their 
relations as before, and any settlement, not otherwise 
agreed upon, should date from the beginning of the 
difficulty. 

Corporations employing thousands of employés 
should recognize the representatives selected by such 
employ és. 





Where differences occur, aim at a reconciliation 
by the parties meeting each other personally, or by 
representatives. Failing in this, invite the media- 
tion of a disinterested, discreet person. Should'this 
fail, refer the whole matter to intelligent, impartial 
arbitration, which should be final. 

The success that has attended these methods 
whenever fairly tried, both in Europe and America, 
has proved the practicability thereof. 

Among many instances of the Peace Union’s suc- 
cessful mediation and arbitration may be mentioned 
the shoemakers’ strike of 1884, the passenger rail- 
road difficulty of 1886, and numerous threatened 
strikes of 1887 and 1888. 

The interest of employer and employed may be 
promoted by a system of codperation, so that in pro- 
portion as capital shall be remunerative, labor shall 
be better paid on a sliding scale, and if capital in- 
vested shall be unproductive, the price of labor in 
like manner shall yield a reduction. As to the value 
of this there may be cited the extensive cotton mills 
at Oldham, England ; the mills at Fall River, Mass.; 
the business establishments of Haines, Jones & Cad- 
bury, of Philadelphia, and others of this city and 
throughout the world. 

Capital and labor, instead of being at enmity, are 
indispensable to each other. They cannot confer on 
humanity their respective blessings without working 
together, and consequently not controversy, but har- 
mony, should exist between them. 

A.trrep H. Love, Chairman. 
Henry S. Ciuss, 

N. L. UpHam, 

LuKENS WEBSTER, 

SaraH T. Rogers, M. D., 

Special Committee of the Universal Peace Union. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

ORGANIZATION OF FRIENDS’ ScHOOLS.—Several of the 
Friends’ Schools near Philadelphia have been specially or- 
ganized, under the authority of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, and are in the particular charge of Clement M. Bid- 
dle. There are five of these at present,—Moorestown, 
Darby, Horsham, Plymouth Meeting, and Langhorne,—and 
an arrangement has been made, also, with the Friends’ 
School at Oxford, which is in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
but can more effectively work with the committee here. 

These schools, as announced in the circulars sent out, 
“form part of one general system, grading with Friends’ 
Central School, at 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia,” and 
they will prepare students for entry to Swarthmore or other 
colleges. Their mathematical work will be under the di- 
rection of Aaron B. Ivins, and a general supervision of their 
organization will be exercised by Belle H. Mooney, of the 
Darby School. 


THE WEsT CHESTER NORMAL SCHOOL.—This institu- 
tion, which has a considerable number of students from 
among Friends and Friendly families, held its commence- 
ment exercises on the 30th ult. Diplomas were presented 
to the members of the Senior Class, 29 in number, and to 13 
post-graduates, among the latter being Elizabeth F. Criley, 
principal of the Schofield School at Aiken, S. C. (who has 
been for a year studying at West Chester), and Agnes Wood- 
man, of Langhorne, Bucks county. Among the graduating 
class was Mary R. Lewis, of Christiana, Lancaster county, 





who will take charge of the Friends’ School at Newtown 
Square, in Delaware county, the coming year. 

The Normal School at West Chester is one of the num- 
ber_prganized under the general system of Pennsylvania, 
roll: aid from the State. It has been one of the most 
popalar of all, and probably has no equal in the State as to 
suseess, unless it be the older institution at Millersville, near 
Laneaster. The buildings have been continually added to, 
for several years past, and a new hall, to be used mainly for 
class-room purposes, 180 by 75 feet, is now in course of erec- 
tion. The attendance last year numbered altogether 830, 
of whom 75 to 100 boarded in private houses, in the town, 
as they could not be accommodated in the school dormitories. 
The principal is Prof. George Morris Phillips, whose manage- 
ment has proved very successful. 

READING AND SPEAKING.—Edward Everett Hale has 
written a letter in which he calls fora reform in the bad 
voices to which he says his countrywomen are trained. 
He ascribes the shrill, harsh voice of American women not 
to climate, but to the custom of the grammar and primary 
schools, which, he says, makes little girls ‘‘ read up,” as it 
is called. “ The teacher,” he says, “ really expects a child 
of five to fill with her voice a room fifty feet square and 
fifteen feet high. The result is unnatural and detestable. 
The child ought not to read any louder at scheol than she 
talks naturally. But as long as Miss Lovechild or Miss 
Screamwell, the teacher, expects the poor thing to ‘read 
louder,’ so long will she change her home voice for a school 
scream, and in the end the school scream takes the place 
of the home voice. Lear says of Cordelia : 

‘ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.’ 

“Tf I had money enough, I would have that written in 
large signs, in letters of gold, and hung in every room in 
the country. I do not write in the interest of public speak- 
ing. I should have no tearsif I never heard a woman 
make aspeech. Butin the interests of reading aloud, of 
the schoolroom, and of talk, which is probably the thing 
which does most to make life happy, I urge a softening of 
these unpleasant tones.” 


CoMMENTS ON E. E. HALE’s VIEWs.—Commenting on 
the criticisms of E. E. Hale, a writer, George W. Munns, 
whose article we find in the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
says: 

““T do not think the voices of American women gener- 
ally are shrill and disagreeable, and it seems to me that 
the genial satirist’s charge is too sweeping when he says it 
is the ‘custom’ of the public schools to force children’s 
voices. In some country schools in New England this 
may be done, but I think the schools do not generally fall 
into this vicious habit. The cause of the fault complained 
of is the bad example of some parents and teachers, who 
use only nasal, head tones, who confound loudness or full- 
ness of voice with high key, and who do not know what 
good, that is natural, reading is. So, such a teacher gives 
the direction to ‘speak up,’ and the child begins and con- 
tinues to read upon the highest note of her voice which is 
soon injured. The result is an unnatural tone in reading 
which is sometimes called the ‘ school tone.’ 

“To remedy this evil, the teacher must cure the fault 
first in himself, if it exists there, so that he may show the 
children what good, easy, natural reading is, and he should 
practice them in the same manner, making them begin to 
read upon the middle tones of their voice. Let him en- 
deavor, by judicious vocal exercises, to strengthen the mid- 
dle and lower registers of the voice, and select pieces 
which require a great variety of tones. With distinct ar- 
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ticulation, the children will then be easily heard and un- 
derstood, and the reading not being labored will be agreea- 
ble to the ear. I never knew a child of five to be expected 
or asked to fill with her voice a room of the dimensions 
stated by Mr. Hale; but, if in good health, she can fill a 
much larger space out of doors, when at play. The trouble 
is not in reading in a large room—young children seldom 
do that—but that the training of the child in the use of its 
voice is altogether faulty and contrary to nature; the 
effect is a strained, harsh, and disagreeable voice.” 

THE “O.LpEest Living GRADUATE.”—A friend at New- 
town, Pa., forwards us the note of a correspondent at Dor- 
chester, Mass., who says: “My grandfather, Rev. Wm. 
Washington, of Washington, D. C., now in his 94th year, is 
the oldest living graduate. He was a class-mate of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” 

If the statement made in our columns last week (derived 
from the Boston Journal) is correct, W. Washington is con- 
siderably younger, and of later graduation than the one 
there given as the oldest—Amos A. Parker, who graduated 
at the University of Vermont, 1813, and is now nearly 101 
years old. It is probable, however, that the writer from 
Dorchester meant to refer to the oldest living graduate of 
Harvard College. It appears that Dr. Furness (b. 1802) is 
now in his 91st year, and therefore younger than Dr. Wash- 
ington, though he graduated in 1820, while R. W. Emerson 
was in the class of 1821 (which is given above as W. W.’s 
class). 


THE POPULAR SIDE. 


DRIFTING along with the current strong, 
Questioning not be it right or wrong, 
Asking not “To what does this tend ? 
Where are we going and what is the end ? 


” 


Sailing along with the rising breeze, 
O’er placid river or rolling seas, 
Yielding all to the current’s force, 
Using no compass to mark the course. 


Drifting along on the sea of the world, 
With rudderless keel and sails unfurled, 
On the popular current how easy to ride, 
With hundreds of others side by side! 


Throw away purity, honor, and truth, 

Sterling integrity taught in youth ; 

They are but comfortless, o1d-fashioned things ; 

Sometimes the conscience is waked by their 
stings. 


Merrily onward our bright boats glide, 
Pleasure-notes sounding on every side ; 
But silent and deep is the under-tow, 
Hate and hypocrisy hidden below. 


On with the current and over the sea ! 
Does any one know where the landing will be ? 
*Tis easy to sail in the current’s wide track, 
But we'll do some hard pulling before we get 
back. 
—Cora Reynolds, in Woman's Journal. 


THE newspapers of St. Petersburg and Moscow have 
been forbidden to publish news concerning the cholera that 
is not obtained from or verified by the Government officials. 
The Caspian Steamship Company has been ordered to sus- 
pend its service because of the prevalence of cholera at the 
ports on the Caspian Sea, and the Government has converted 
the company’s vessels into hospitals for the reception of 
cholera patients. 
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RECOMPENSE. 
THRO’ the long, toilsome day she went, 
With quiet sweetness, everywhere ; 
I watched her tender, tireless hands, 
Caressing here, relieving there ; 
No recompense, no answering smile, 
No words of cheer were hers the while. 


“Tell me, thou patient one,” I cried, 
“ What secret hope sustains thy heart, 
That thro’ a thankless ministry 
So gentle unto all thou art ?” 
She turned on me her soft eyes’ light : 
“‘T heard them not. He comes to-night.” 


O soul, whose hope is high as heaven, 

Cease thine unprofitable plaint ! 
A watcher, waiting for thy Lord, 

How can’st thou grieve, how dar’st thou faint ? 
Work on, rejoice, while yet ’tis light, 
Thy Bridegroom’s voice may call to-night. 
A day of toil, what matters it ? 

So short this life of tears and pain. 
Lift up thy face! What dost thou fear ? 

Thou hast not given thine allin vain. 
Soon thou shalt walk with him in white ; 
Who knoweth? It may be to-night. 

—Adelaide Allison, in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


From the Hampton (Va.) School Journal. 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: THE 
STORY OF MARTHA ANN. 


BY ALICE M, BACON, 


As the events that turned the slaves into free men 
recede farther and farther into the past, and the gen- 
eration that lived through those stormy days passes 
from the stage, there comes to us as we have oppor- 
tunity the desire to preserve for the future some ac- 
counts of the lives and characters of a few of those 
who, born and brought up under the blight of 
slavery, staked their lives and their all for freedom, 
and found it no disappointment, but a real good. 

The recent death in Hampton, of a woman whose 
life had been during its early years a hard and bitter 
one, with little in it to keep up that faith in God or 
child-like confidence in human nature that seemed 
always to distinguish her, has brought up, as death 
so often does, many things that life and comparative 
prosperity had pushed into temporary oblivion. 
And while these things are still fresh in my mind, as 
gathered from the lips of her children, I would set 
them down on paper, that those who have forgotten 
the heroic struggles made by the Negroes for free- 
dom for themselves and education for their children, 
may remember once more as they read this story of 
a life but just ended. 

Away back in 1814, while the sin of slavery still 
rested lightly upon the national conscience, and little 
thought of the blood and ruin that was to grow out 
of it disturbed either North or South, there was 
born on a plantation in Hanover county, Va., a little 
slave girl who was named Martha Ann. Things 
were comfortable enough on the plantation in those 
days, and the little mulatto, as she trotted back and 
forth on errands, “ toted ” water from the spring for 
the great house, and did whatever other work she was 


able to do, never worried her head much about her 
position or prospects. To be sure, she remembered 
afterwards, when her children, free and with a fixed 
standard of comfort, thought they were badly off 
when they had to go bare foot in the snmmer, how 
not a hand on her old master’s plantation was al- 
lowed a pair of shoes until Christmas, and how her 
own patb to the spring was often marked in early 
winter by blood-tracks through the snow when her 
uncovered feet had cracked with the cold. She re- 
membered too, how on those cold days she would 
stand with her bare feet on the spring branch for the 
sake of the warmth that its waters afforded. 

But these memories were not painful nor were 
they recounted as a part of the hardships of slavery, 
they were only broaght up before the children to 
show them how little they really needed the things 
that they bad come to regard as absolute necessities. 
The real hardship that sank like a hot iron into the 
woman’s soul came later, and her girlhood and early 
womanhood on the old plantation, were as happy 
probably as girlhood usually is when no great wrench 
comes to break off the steady, even current of 
healthy animal life, amid well-known surroundings 
and turn it out of its accustomed course. 

The curse of slavery to the slave is that he can in 
no way control his destiny. He is helpless in 
the disposition of his own affairs,and his entire 
happiness in life may hinge upon the thoughtless- 
ness, caprice, or death of some individual who cares 
nothing for the person whose fate is so indissolubly 
linked with his own. 

At sixteen years of age she was married to Wash- 
ington Fields, aslave on a neighboring plantation. 
Two children were born to her, and in her care and 
love for these children Martha Ann grew into 
the strong, brave womanhood of which she was 
capable. 

When Martha Ann was eighteen, death came to 
the old plantation and carried off the master. The 
young mother and her offspring were divided up 
between three heirs, sisters fortunately, so the family 
was not separated at once. As soon as he was old 
enough, however, her eldest son, John, was hired 
out in Richmond, and Tinsley, the younger boy, was 
sold by his mistress to a man living in the next 
county. This sale nearly broke the poor mother’s 
heart and her grief over it so endangered her life 
and usefulness that an arrangement was made by 
which the boy should be allowed to visit his mother. 
These visits occurred at longer and longer intervals, 
until at last danger to life and reason seemed to be 
over and the visits were discontinued. She has 
often told her children since, how, on the night 
before Tinsley was taken away from her, she sat up 
all night making him a pair of shoes of rabbit skin, 
and how, as soon as he was passed over into the 
hands of his new master, these last gifts of his poor 
slave mother were taken from him and he was 
forced to make his journey to his new home bare- 
footed through the cold Virginia mud. 

This experience set Martha Ann to thinking, and 
she resolved to do her best to prevent, if possible, 
similar grief in the future. She went to her mistress 
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and by tears and entreaties obtained from her at last 
a promise that she should never be sold nor treated 
cruelly, nor be separated from any of her children. 
This promise her mistress faithfully kept, and when 
she found herself growing old and feeble, she did her 
best to insure a kind mistress and considerate treat- 
ment for Martha Ann in the future. One day she 
called for the slave woman and told her that as she 
herself could not live much longer Martha Ann 
might choose some person to whom she and her 
children should be given. 

“Why not free me and my children?” was the 
question of the slave. “I can’t do that,” was the re- 
ply, and so Martha Ann must be content. She used 
her privilege of choice deliberately and carefully, 
and after a search of many days’ duration she finally 
found a young relative of her mistress who agreed, 
should the slave family be given to her, to make the 
same promise to Martha Ann that her old mistress 
had made and kept so faithfully. 

Accordingly Martha Ann and her children were 
passed over to the new mistress, a comfortable house 
was built for them, and it seemed as if the great fear 
of her life was gone by, for she had now a young 
mistress who had bound herself by a solemn promise 
before accepting the gift of the slave family from 
her dying relative. All went well until the young 
mistress married and removed, taking Martha Ann 
and her children with her, to a neighboring planta- 
tion. Here they lived for five years—years in which 
Martha Ann learned, too late for her own good, that 
the promise of her young mistress meant nothing at 
all, and that she had by her own choice, placed her- 
self in the hands of a heartless woman, who did not 
hesitate to inflict incessant cruelty upon her children 
as well as upon herself. If the slave ventured, as at 
times she did, to remind her cruel mistress of her 
broken promise, the only answer she received was: 
“ You are a nigger, and so are yourchildren. If you 
don’t believe it, go look in the glass.” 

At the end of five years the master purchased a 
farm and tavern at Hanover Court House, to which 
he removed all hands. During her stay there things 
went worse than before. The work was harder, the 
punishments more frequent. At last Martha Ann’s 
oldest daughter, Louisa, was sold from her for the 
sake of buying horses and carriage for her mistress. 
Poor Martha Ann saw her forlorn hope, to which 
she had clung through all the dark days of cruelty 
and suffering—the hope of keeping her children to- 
gether—shattered wholly at last. “You said you 
would never sell any of my children,” she said to 
her mistress. “ You’re nothing but a nigger, and if 
you put on any airs, I'll make your master slash your 
back,” was the only comfort she received in her sor- 
row. For six,;months she was on the verge of in- 
sanity. She prayed night and day, and Sundays 
went into the woods and with strong crying and 
tears, writhing on the ground, she besought the Lord 
for help to carry her burden. At last one Sunday 
she came out of the woods laughing and said that 
the Lord had told her that she should see her daugh- 
ter Louisa again, and that she and all her children 
should be free. Confident in the heavenly vision, 


her courage never waned after that, and the strong 
faith in the promised freedom carried her through 
the fiery trials and the deep waters in safety. 

(To be Continued.) 


TO SAY OR NOT TO SAY. 


Most of us know what it is to have our forethought 
come an hour too late. The brilliant answer which 
we did not utter fills us with regret. How often our 
vanity has suffered when we compared the inane 
speech which we did make with the clever one 
which we might have made! Our shame for the 
weakness of a remark is of frequent occurrence ; but 
how rare is our sorrow for its hardness! The lack 
of intellect causes us more pain than the lack of 
kindness. Yet at the close of a week the average 
man or woman will be surprised, on reflection, at the 
number of disagreeable, uncomfortable speeches of 
which he has been guilty, not only to his acquain- 
tances and neighbors, but also to his friends and 
family. That he has spoken the truth is no excuse 
for him. The truth even should not be told at all 
times. According to Matthew Arnold, it is a sign of 
culture to known when to speak your truth. Is it 
not more? Is it not an evidence of kindness and 
consideration ? 

We are not, asa rule, called upon to utter disa- 
greeable truths. They involve no matter of princi- 
ple. They include no point on which it is a duty to 
express our conviction and to define our position. 
On the other hand, they usually indicate a lack of 
self-control and an inability to govern the tongue. It 
goes without saying that, the oftener the habit is in- 
dulged, the more firmly rooted it becomes, and the 
more difficult to eradicate. Such remarks are not 
only harmful to the speaker, but they are also an in- 
jury to the hearer. These tactless remarks, this in- 
considerate and ill-considered criticism, dishearten 
people. It is no small fault thus to inflict pain, to 
say that to our friends which they must strive to for- 
get, but which will surely return to their minds in 
moments of weakness, to make them still weaker. 

There is, however, another side to this question. 
Many people who have learned to restrain their 
tongues from speaking harmful truths have never 
taught them to utter pleasant ones. While they 
never offend, they never give pleasure. Doubtless 
many who preserve a cold silence in regard to the 
little events of every-day life would make a real sac- 
rifice, would expend money, time, and labor for their 
friends. In a case of emergency they would come for- 
ward quickly. But the large occasions in life are few. 
Werarely need great sacrifices. Great afflictions come 
but seldom. Our life is made up of little things. — 
smallevents. What we need is the daily apprecia- 
tion and sympathy, which make the wheels run 
smoothly,—the few drops of oil poured on frequently 
rather than a quart once a year! 

Many excuse themselves on the plea that they 
cannot pay compliments. The habit of saying pleas- 
ant things savors to them of insincerity. It is won- 
derful how tender the conscience is on this point! 
We do not hesitate to express our displeasure. Why 


; is it any less sincere to express our pleasure? To 
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speak the word of appreciation, to show that we are 
aware of the daily effort, the trials, and the suc- 
cesses of those around us, is surely far from empty 
complimenting. We need have no fear of an over- 
sweetness of speech. The majority of men and wo- 
men are in no danger of being too kind or of being 
too considerate of their fellow-men.—Agnes M. Lathe, 
in Christian Register. 


THE TROUBLES AT HOMESTEAD. 


A DEPLORABLE and deadly riot occurred on the 6th inst., 
beginning early in the morning, at Homestead, in Alle- 
gheny county, Pa., near Pittsburg, where one of the very 
extensive steel works owned by the firm of which Andrew 
Carnegie is head, is located. Owing to a proposed reduc- 
tion in the “scale” of wages, affecting about 325 men out 
of 3,800, which the men refused to accept, the firm closed 
the works, on the 30th ult., and “ locked out” the men. 
The latter then surrounded the works, prevented the own- 
ers having access to them, and obliged the sheriff of the 
county and his deputies to leave the town, after prevent- 
ing them from taking possession of the works for the own- 
ers. The Carnegie company then procured from the Pink- 
erton Detective Agency a body of about 300 armed men, 
and attempted to land them from barges, on the (Mononga- 
hela) river, on which the works are situated. The work- 
men, having had word of this intention, met the Pinkerton 
men at the river’s edge, and (it is said) fired upon them 
first, after which numerous shots were exchanged, and 
some six or seven on each side were killed and many 
wounded. Late in the day (6th inst.), the Pinkerton men 
being closely confined in their boats, and in danger of being 
all killed, surrendered, and were released during the night. 

The works, and indeed the whole town of Homestead, 
then remained in control of the workmen, and was en- 
tirely “quiet” until on the 10th, the Sheriff of Allegheny 
county formally notified Governor Pattison that he could 
not suppress the disturbance, nor restore the control of 
their works to the owners,—the civil power being ex- 
hausted. The Governor then immediately called out the 
whole of the State Guard, (which consists of one divis- 
ion, divided into three brigades, and numbers about 8,500 
men). The order was issued on the evening of the 10th, 
and the men moved on the morning of the 11th by rail- 
road toward Pittsburg, the response being remarkably 
prompt. 

Two brigades of the troops, making in all about 5,200 
men, under command of General Snowden, (who is the 
major-general commanding the entire Guard, next under 
the Governor), reached Homestead on the morning of the 
12th, and took immediate possession, the workmen making 
no opposition. The other brigade of the Guard is en- 
camped for the present at Mt. Gretna, near Harrisburg, 
numbering about 2,500 men. Possession of the works at 
Homestead was immediately given to the Sheriff and the 
Carnegie Company. How soon they will attempt to begin 
work in them is not known. Strikes at others of the Car- 
negie mills are proposed, in sympathy with the Homestead 
men. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IN reference to the Friends who were candidates for Par- 
liament in the recent elections, the London Friend of the 
Ist instant says: *‘ In the list given last week, the name of 
Alfred Webb was erroneously inserted, as we are informed 
that he is not now a member of our Society. To the list 
should be added the names of Harold J. Reckett, Thirsk 


and Malton Division of Yorkshire, and J. Richardson, 
South-Eastern Division of Durham. We thank our in- 
formants. 

We have not been able to note the result of all the elec- 
tion contests in which the Friends were candidates, but 
some were defeated and some elected. The following is the 
list as far as observed : John Albert Bright, (Liberal Union- 
ist), Central Birmingham, elected ; Lewis Fry, (Lib.-Union), 
North Bristol, defeated ; Theodore Fry, (Liberal) Darling- 
ton, elected (over Arthur Pease, Lib.-Un.); Joshua Rovwn- 
tree, (Liberal), Scarborough, defeated ; John Fyfe Stewart, 
(Liberal), Central Hackney, defeated; Alfred Webb, 
(McCarthyite Liberal), Western Division of County Water- 
ford, elected unopposed, (see remark above that A. W. is 
not now a member); John Edward Ellis, (Lib.), Rushceliffe 
Division of Nottinghamshire, elected ; J. Richardson, (Lib.), 
southeastern division of Durham, elected. 


—A watch for the blind is among the newest inventions. 
A small peg is set in the middle of each figure. When the 
hour hand reaches a given hour the peg for that hour 
drops. The sightless owner, when he wants to know the 
time, finds which peg is down, and then counts back to 
twelve. 


—It is said of the late Samuel McDonald Richard- 
son, of Baltimore, that he was personally acquainted with 
nearly 47,000 depositors of the savings-bank of which he 
was president, all of them working people of small means. 


—In eleven years the number of vessels passing through 
the Suez Canal has doubled ; for last year’s returns, just 
issued, show an unusually large increase on the figures of 
the previous year,—about twenty-four per cent. 

—The education of Russian children is conducted in 
four languages—the native, German, English, and French, 
—and they grow up masters of these languages. The Czar 
himself speaks English remarkably well. 

—The late Amelia Edwards was in receipt of a pension 
of £80 a year from the British civil list. The pension was 
not necessary to her support, however, for she was able to 
bequeath property bringing in an income of about $2,000 a 
year for the endowment of a professorship of Egyptology. 
— Exchange. 


—The immigration returns show that in the eleven 
months ending May 31, Russia and Poland sent 105,469 
immigrants to this country, an increase of nearly 45,000 
over 1891, and that the percentage of increase has been 
growing steadily throughout the year. 

—Eben Jordan, of the big Boston dry-goods firm of 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., is going to see what physical culture 
can do for his saleswomen. On the top floor of the store 
he has had a gymnasium fitted up, and the women em- 
ployees have an opportunity to exercise during the lunch 
hour. Free lessons are given by an experienced teacher. 
Mr. Jordan was also the first Boston employer who pro- 
vided his shop-girls with seats and a noon-day meal.— New 
York Evening Post. 

—The scientists representing the San Francisco Acad- 
emy of Sciences, who went on an expedition of research 
into Lower California, have returned with rich collec- 
tions of bugs, bones, plants, and with baskets, earthen 
ware, and other products of the Indians who people the 
peninsula. “The popular idea about Lower California, 
that it isa dry, desert-like region,” says Prof. Eisen, the 
entomologist of the party, is an incorrect one. The lower 
part of the peninsula is not only a tropical country, but an 
exceedingly interesting and fertile one, covered with 
trees and rich vegetation. The valley about San José del 
Cabo is irrigated by the largest river in the peninsula 
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carrying 1,200 feet of water in the dryest season.—New 
York Evening Post. 

—Twenty-six sheep and a cow, standing under a tree on 
the farm of Williamson Wright, in Falls township, near 
Wheat Sheaf, during a thunder storm on Thursday after- 
noon of last week, (30th ult.), were struck by lightning and 
killed.— Newtown Enterprise. 


—The official bulletin of the World’s Fair says: A syn- 
dicate, representing men of influence and money in both 
Austria and the United States, is making arrangements to 
produce in Chicago during the World’s Fair the famed Pas- 
sion Play exactly as it has been given for centuries, at in- 
tervals of ten years, by the people of Ober-Ammergau, Ba- 
varia. The syndicate is incorporated as “The Original 
Ober-Ammagau Passion Play Association,” with capital 
stock of $800,000. It is reported to be the intention to 
present the Passion Play in Chicago with the same cast and 
same costumes as were employed at its presentation at Ober- 
Ammergau in 1890. 


—Just back of the New York building, at the World’s 
Fair, in a depressed area, will be spread out flat an immense 
topographical map of that State. It will be 36 feet long 
and 26 wide, and will show the mountains, forests, rivers, 
towns, and all of the great natural and artificial features of 
State scenery. 

—All of the great World's Fair buildings, except two, 
are practically finished. A portion of the interior finishing 
and decorating is all that remains to be done on most of 
them. On the Manufactures building and Machinery Hall 
work is being pushed sixteen hours a day, and they are fast 
catching up with the other structures. 

—It is a curious coincidence that the present Mayor of 
Huelva, Spain, where Columbus first met Queen Isabella, 
is of the same name as and a lineal descendant of the man 
who was Mayor of the place when Columbus sailed to 
discover the New World. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE most startling event of the week here chronicled has 
been the disturbances at Homestead, Pa., which are sepa- 
rately noted. 
A CALAMITOUS fire begun at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
on the 8th inst., which by 10 o’clock next day had destroyed 


two-thirds of the city. A number of lives were lost, and 
15,000 people were reported homeless. A dispatch reported 
the loss at $20,000,000, but this may be an overestimate. 
Relief efforts are in progress. St. John’s had a population, 
by its latest census, of 31,142. 

THE English elections have so far progressed as to make 
it certain that the Liberals (led by W. E. Gladstone) will 
have a majority in the House of Commons, with the aid of 
the Irish members, but not without. The size of this ma- 
jority cannot yet be safely estimated, but it may be 50, or 
The difficulty of procedure will be very great, as 
there are small groups of Labor members, and the House 
of Lords and the Queen are intensely opposed to the Glad- 
stone programme of a Home Rule measure for Ireland. 


over. 


Cyrus W. FIELD, who had been very ill for a long time, 
died on the 12th inst., at his residence near Dobbs’ Ferry, 
New York, aged 73 years. 

A TERRIBLE disaster occurred at St. Gervais-les-Bains, a 
watering-place in Savoy, on the 12th. An avalanche from a 
glacier on the northwest side of Mont Blanc fell on the 
town at 3 a. m., when the people were in bed, buried many 
houses, and swept others into the river Arve. The number 
killed was impossible to ascertain; 180 bodies were recov- 
ered, but no doubt many others were buried under the 
débris. 





THE craters of Mount Etna, which were last active in 
1865, are in eruption, and their violence, a dispatch on the 
12th says, is rapidly increasing. The outpour of lava is 
great, and there are severe earthquake shocks, one of which, 
on the 12th, destroyed the village of Giarre, some distance 
away. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON accompanied his wife, last week, 
to Loon Lake, in the Adirondacks, where she will remain 
for some time, for the improvement of her health. The 
President returned to Washington on the 12th instant. 


A“ BATTLE” occurred at the Frisco Mine and Gem 
Mine, at Gem, Idaho, on the morning of the 11th inst., 
resulting in the killing of two union men and two guards 
at the mines. Several others were wounded. During the 
fight the Frisco Mine mill was blown up with dynamite 
and completely wrecked. The non-union men surrendered 
and were taken to the Miners’ Union headquarters at 
Gem. A later report stated that nine men had been 
killed, eight of them at the Frisco Mine. At the request 
of the Governor of Idaho, the President has sent United 
States troops to the place to restore order. 

YELLOw fever is reported to be raging in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, and many deaths have already occurred. Many 
of the native families have removed to the City of Mexico 
and other places. 


THERE is said to be a general panic at Victoria, British 
Columbia, over the epidemic of small-pox. Several of the 
leading hotels have been closed. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Penns- 
grove, on First-day, the 17th inst., to convene at 2 o’clock, 
p.m. All interested are invited to participate. 

ELMA M. PRESTON, Sec. 

*,*A Conferance under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be held at Birming- 
ham Meeting-house on First-day Seventh month 17th, 1892 
at3p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HickKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* Circular meetings in Seventh month occur as 
follows : 
17. East Branch, N. J.,3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., (old house), 10 a. m. 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*,* Quarterly meeting, in Seventh month occur as 
follows: 

26. Western London Grove, Pa. 

28. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 

30. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 


*,* Friends connected with Lincoln Meeting, Ne- 
braska, are desirous of forming a Library for their First- 
day School and meeting; also, of obtaining Friends’ litera- 
ture for distribution among their own members, as well as 
others. 

Any one having suitable books that they can spare for 
this object can send them to Friends’ Book Store, 1500 
Race St., Philadelphia; any sent by mail should be directed 
to Mary M. Corrin, 2410 T street, Lincoln, Neb. 


*,* The Seventh Conference of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
the 15th of Eighth month next. 

JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, President. 
MERCY GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 


*,* The 18th session of the First-day School General 
Conference will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., 
about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, the 15th of 
Eighth month next. J. W. Grea, Lincoln, Va. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8'., N. Y 


FARMERS. 
AGENT WANTED. AT ONCE. One live man, with 


team as ‘-eneral Agent in every county, also, 
only o e storekeeper in a place 
THE WILLITS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
JoHN GILL WILLITs, President and General Manager, 
39 8S. Tenth st. (cor. Chestnut), Philadelphia. 


PATENT ‘ BOSS"? BASKET HANULES 
for peach and truck baskets. Metallic de- 
tached handles. Save time, labor, and 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
A careful supervision is exercised 
The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
Bes> When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 


very satisfactory. 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 


ment, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


ae, WM. HEACOCK, fe 
UNDERTAKER, 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


vu 





MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | «4 orn 24Siret. 112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


43008 HILLBORN ¢ Co 
BEDDING, : 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
141 N. 12th Street. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


House Furnishing 


has many branches. We concentrate our entire re- 
sources on wall papering. Pretty effects—new designs 
100 samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices, 5 to 5ic, a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
SARAH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 


HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal, 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN MERCHANTS’ 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO.|} TRUST COMPANY 


| 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 —— 
| 


RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 3,750,000 Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
: | Rents and Incomes collected. 
Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. a f furnished for administrators and others. 


: SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent fro to . 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. ere ne 


Choice Investment Securities. JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
a JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockbolders : ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer. 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROB'NSON COALE, WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Oficer. 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 


DIRECTORS. 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


Nicholas Brice, Chas.8. Hinchman, §&. Davis Page, 
Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
E. H. AUSTIN. MANAGER A .Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
5 r ’ ° Thomas R. Gill John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 
518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 7808 A-Gummey, John Locos, J. Bolton Winpeany, 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


giver notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- 
est will be 6 per cent. 
All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 64 per cent. 
An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, | 


1244 N. Ninth Street. | 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUs of over Two 
AND A HALF Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


> 


What we offer Investors: 
SECURITY; 
First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. ; 
Home Savings and Loan Association | 
of Minmeapolis. . 
Capital paid in, $850,000. 
For Pamphlet, address 
Hi. F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


$ 
$ 
$ 
§ 
A 
§ 
* 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


TRUST AND SAFE DEP I MPANY. Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 

— o- - TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 

AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 

THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY ties al is Capital and Surplusare Hable. 

. : oye All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 

For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities.  setsof the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 

NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. gt ou money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 

antgieneenesnmaien ‘or rent. 
LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas ‘ ote pratection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
& 3 JL. Vice-Pres't. vJ.R. VEN , ; ered gratuitously. 

SARVIS MASON. ‘Trust ae we BROWN. ase — Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 

L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. safe-keeping under guarantee. 


THE PROVIDENT I Bet ™Pyst COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
« Maria P Boltca St XTAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRAD 1203 5 KEUEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTERA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





